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Editor’s Note 


The Bulletin is an outcome of the enthusiasm and commitment of colleagues in 
the Department. Although the Bulletin has a long history, the new energy in the 
publication of the bulletin has, in recent years, seen a willingness to chart new 
terrain in an endeavour to widen the scope of the publication. Bulletin No. 
17 saw an innovation as a bilingual publication while this edition sees research 
scholars of the Department as contributors to the Bulletin for the first time. Not 
only does this offer young scholars a platform for publication, but also infuses 
fresh thinking that is invigorating. The eclectic nature of the bulletin thus makes 
for interesting reading across a variegated sectors of readers pursuing language 
studies. 


‘Towards a Rank-restricted Translation Task and the Keywords thereof’ is 
co-authored by Prof. Mina Dan, Prof. Krishna Bhattacharya and Dr. Aditi 
Ghosh. The paper recognises the validity of a general translation theory as 
a desideratum, but posits that the key to a global translation theory vests in 
the development of partial translation theories. In dealing specifically with 
translating technical terminology, the paper justifies the need to deal with this 
specific domain at the rank restricted level of the word or word group as against 
the common assumption in translation theory that orients itself towards higher 
ranks. The authors argue that the importance of knowledge translation and the 
specificity of the terms in the domain, demand an innovative interdisciplinary 
approach to terminology translation. 

While arguing that politeness strategies are social cultural constructs, 
Dr. Abhijit Majumdar examines notions of politeness as seen in the literature, 
to offer a conceptual frame to his analysis of strategies of politeness in the 
context of Bangla. Focussing on morpho-syntactic features in relation to Bangla, 
the analysis reaffirms the initial hypothesis of the socio-cultural nature of - 
politeness by establishing ‘a causal relationship between cultural realization 
and the system of linguistic etiquette’. 

Dr. Sunandan Kumar Sen aims to identify some of the changes that connect 
the language of the Carya songs with that of the work of Middle Bengali. The 
missing link or the blank phase in the history of the language is a disjuncture 
that Dr. Sen attributes to social disjuncture prompted by the Afghan incursion in 
the Thirteenth Century. Tracing phonological and morphological changes in the 
language, “The Bengali Language in the Juncture of Old and Middle Stage” 
flags a significant phase in the formative period of the language. 
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Sibansu Mukhopadhyay studies the nature of the crisis of linguistic identity 
under pluri-lingual condition. Ruing the loss of diversity in a ‘post-industrial’ 
world, Sibansu passionately pursues this theme through a commentary that 
explores “the diachronic line of control within the history of nation state in 
India.” The novel ‘Ganadebata’ set in the 1920’s serves as a coaxial cable 
as a quest for a subversive lexicon. This strand may find expression in further 
explorations using closer textual analysis. : 


Soumi Banerjee studies language attitudes and the inter-connections they 
share with the medium of education. She posits that parents whose children 
study in English Medium schools show less positive attitude than those whose 
children are in Bengali Medium schools, although both groups in genez share 
a positive attitude towards Bengali. 


Nivedita Mitra examines complex predicates in Bangla involving nouns and 
operator verb complexes. Analysing the operator verb /k*ol-/, Nivedita identifies 
a range of semantic relations that serve to advance the understanding of cross- 
linguistic properties of complex predicates. 

In reiterating my colleague’s commitment to the Bulletin and the enthusiasm 
towards building the Bulletin as emblematic of the Department’s contribution to 
the discipline, I am confident that the Bulletin will only see further innovation. 
Moving to a peer reviewed format would be a natural progression. 


We lost one more senior faculty member of the Department of Bengali 
Language and Literature, Dr. Paresh Chandra Majumdar, a unique personality 
with interest in various disciplines. He was a student of this Department. 
Dr. Majumdar’s close association with the Department dates back to 1960. 
Dr. Sunandan Kumar Sen writes on him in this issue. 


I am indebted to Professor Suranjan Das, Hon’ble Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor Sonali Chakrabarti, Pro-Vice-Chancellor (BA&F), Professor Basab 
Chaudhuri, the Registrar, Dr. Aparesh Das, Superintendent, Calcutta University 
Press and my departmental colleagues for their wholesome support. Finally, 
I offer my sincerest thanks to Dr. Abhijit Majumdar, faculty member of our 
Department, for his extensive support to edit and modify the final draft of 
the matter. 


Selvyn Jussy 
Head, Department of Linguistics 


Towards a Rank-restricted Translation Task and the 
Keywords thereof 


Mina Dan, Krishna Bhattacharya and Aditi Ghosh 


‘Traditionally, a great deal of writing on translation was concerned almost 
entirely with the rank of the word, and the word and the word group are still 
the ranks at which much terminologically oriented thinking about scientific 
and technological translation takes place.’ Holmes (1987:17) 


1. Introduction 


James S Holmes (1987:17) proposes six types of partial translation theories as 
opposed to a general translation theory under the broader category of theoretical 
translation studies. A general translation theory, as Holmes explains (ibid:15), 
is an “inclusive theory accommodating so many elements that it can serve to 
explain and predict all phenomena falling within the terrain of translating and 
translation, to the exclusion of all phenomena falling outside it.” It is needless 
to say, a general translation theory is the ultimate objective of the translation 
theorists. Alongside a rather ambitious general translation theory partial 
translation theories are “partial or specific in their scope, dealing with only one 
or a few of the various aspects of translation theory as a whole” (Holmes 
1987:16). In effect, it is the area of partial translation theories that needs to 
be meticulously developed in order to achieve a true general translation theory. 


Holmes (ibid: 17) introduces six partial translation theories, viz. medium- 
restricted, area-restricted, rank-restricted, text-type restricted, time-restricted and 
problem-restricted. Among the six, the concern of the present paper is the 
third type, the rank-restricted theory, which may be explained as follows. A 
rank-restricted theory carries out a partial activity of translation rather than 
a holistic one, that is to say, while a translation theory belonging to the general 
category deals with discourses or texts as a whole, in a context-sensitive mode, 
the rank-restricted theory aims to account for lower linguistic ranks or levels in 
a context-free mode. From a translational point of view the rank of word is the 
most significant one amongst the lower linguistic ranks or levels for obvious 
linguistic reasons. Thus exploring into a rank-restricted or more specifically 
a word-rank-restricted translation task is well justified on the following grounds. 


Firstly, as Holmes (ibid) stated, not only traditionally a large amount of 
literature on translation was concerned almost entirely with the rank of the 
word, but also the word and the word group are still the ranks at which much 
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terminologically oriented thinking about scientific and technological translation 
takes place. 


Secondly, until very recently most linguistically oriented research on 
translation has taken the sentence as its upper rank limit and dealt with 
sentence-restricted problems of translation. As a result, the lower rank-restricted 
problems, the problems of the rank of word, have largely been ignored. 


Thirdly, with the growth of knowledge translation, advent of a multilingual 
modality in academics and advancement of technology the field of technical 
terminology has turned out to be a very demanding one. 


As a consequence of the points mentioned above, currently on the’ list of 
various types of translation, literary, non-literary, text, knowledge, and so on, 
the task of rank-restricted translation, viz. terminology translation, naturally 
occupies a place in its own right. 

Fourthly, the inherent uniqueness of the terms, the source materials in this 
domain, and the function expected’ from their translated counterparts in the 
target language together insist on setting up afresh a methodology of 
interdisciplinary make-up. 

Hence the present paper attempts to focus on the various concepts and 
disciplines, both established and developing, that are to be considered for this 
very task. Section 2 will refer to a few studies done in this domain and the 
challenges faced therein. Section 3 discusses briefly ten keywords which will be 
followed by a conclusion. 


2. Studies and challenges 


Not many discussions are available that deal with terminology translation and 
the challenges thereof in Indian vernaculars as the target language. In 2007, 
a project entitled Defining Key Concepts in Linguistics : A Bilingual Approach 
with Text-Muchine Interfuce, funded by UGC, was taken up and has been 
subsequently completed in the department of Linguistics, University of Calcutta. 
One of the chief objectives of the project was to translate the technical terms 
of linguistics from English, the source language, to Bangla, the target language. 
During the course of research, we faced a range of challenges that obliged us 
to look beyond the field of linguistics for solution. We took help of the tools 
and concepts of other disciplines and thus followed an interdisciplinary 
approach. The following sub-sections refer to a few earlier studies done in 
this area and the chief challenges of our research. 


2.1 Studies 


Though Kelkar (1984) provides insights into the semiotic aspect of technical 
names and terms it does not deal with the actual task of terminology translation. 
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Pattanayak and Singh (1990) have highlighted terminology translation as 
a problem area and stated that the terms, more specifically, the technical terms 
should follow the rule of one term for one meaning, and they should always be 
used non-connotatively. In translating them the importance of various concepts 
like precision, innovation, and standardization should be considered. They also 
pointed out that the creativity involved in term translation (they call it non- 
creativity) differs from the syntactic creativity. 


The challenges encountered in translating linguistic terminology from 
English, the source language, into Bangla, a vernacular, have been reported in 
Dan and Das (2008). The present paper, following the thread of two chief 
types of challenges, reported in Dan and Das (ibid), will focus on the concepts 
linked with various knowledge areas potential for framing an effective strategy 
for handling the situation, in short, the key factors to the approach. 


2.2 Challenges 


The challenges are of two broad categories, viz. (i) multiplicity of choice of 
terms translated into the vernacular, e.g. the term PHONEME has at least six 
corresponding Bangla terms in the literature—dAvanikalpa, dhvanitau, dhvanim, 
dhyvanimuul, muuldhvani, and svanim, and (ii) overlapping of concepts, e.g. 
the same Bangla term nirdeshak is used for at least ten English terms, viz. 
ARTICLE, DEFINITIVE, Deicric, DEMONSTRATIVE, DETERMINATIVE, DETERMINISTIC, 
Encuitic, Inpicative, NorMatrvE and REFERENTIAL. Moreover, both the types 
present complex categories with several sub-categories. 


The above state of affairs demands more for standardisation than translation. 
This indicates that the field nceds to employ interdisciplinary knowledge and 
tools for its own fortification. We trust that studies across disciplines and across 
vernaculars would present comparable pictures, which is why in this paper 
we focus on ten different knovledge sectors that can, on the one hand, directly 
contribut2 to a better understending of the nature, problems and needs of the 
field of terminology translation, and, on the other, assist to build up suitable 
tools for the field. 


3. Keywords 


The different key factors, designated here as the keywords, coming from various 
knowledge ai.as are—TECHN™:AL TERMINOLOGY, TERM FORMATION, TERMINOLOGY, 
TERMINOGRAPHY, TERMINOLOGICAL DATA BANK, TRANSLATION, LANGUAGE PLANNING, 
STANDARDIZATION, VERNACULAR, and Banca. The first eight key factors are of 
a general nature and need to be considered in almost all types of terminology 
translation, while the last two items on the list, viz. vernacular and Bangla, are 
not so general in nature and are useful only for well defined specific purposes. 
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We have included vernacular because this concept is extremely relevant in an 
Indian scenario. The linguistic situation of Bangla is included as a case in point. 
It is needless to mention that the researchers in vernaculars are most likely to 
come across comparable condition. 


3.1 Technical Terminology 


Technical terminology is the specialized vocabulary of a particular domain of 
knowledge. These terms have specific definitions within that particular domain, 
which is not necessarily the same as their meaning in common use. In other 
words, some domain-specific knowledge is capsulated in each technical term 
which has its validity within that particular domain. For example, a medical 
term is a type of technical term that has a particular meaning within the specific 
domain of medicine, e.g. antenatal, geriatrics, stress, ophthalmology, incision, 
carcinoma etc. Likewise a linguistic technical term is a term that is meaningful 
in a particular way only within the domain of linguistics, e.g. phonology, 
morphology, stress, semiotics, zero, contour, first language etc. Though both 
the domains, medicine and linguistics, employ the technical term stress the 
definitions differ. According to the e-journal Science Daily! “Stress is a medical 
term for a wide range of strong external stimuli, both physiological and 
psychological, which can cause a physiological response called the general 
adaptation syndrome.” While in linguistics, stress is defined as “A term used 
in phonetics to refer to the degree of force used in producing a syllable” (Crystal 
1997: 363). Another common example is zero, which in linguistics is defined as 
“A term used in some areas of linguistics to refer to an abstract unit postulated 
by an analysis, but which has no physical realization in the stream of speech” 
(ibid: 425). While in mathematics, yet another domain, “a zero is both a number 
and the numerical digit used to represent that number in numerals. It plays a 
central role in mathematics as the additive identity of the integers, real numbers, 
and many other algebraic structures”. 


In addition, technical terms are components of metalanguage, which in a 
broader sense is “the supra-language required for talking about a language, 
people’s culture and its entire civilization in that language. It is the sum total of 
all technical or specialized terms needed for discussing anything and everything 
in that language.” (Emenanjo 2005: 5). 


By nature metalanguage builds up an open-ended corpus which is constantly 
being fed by new ideas and new coinages across disciplines. So also does its 
component, viz. the technical terminology. 

Technical terms as tools of communication at all times play a dual role - 
on the one hand, they enable experts in a field to communicate with precision 
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and brevity, and on the other hand, they exciude those who are unfamiliar 
with the specialized expressions of a particular domain. Since technical terms 
are one of the tools for achieving precision and brevity in communication they 
need to be consistent in every respect, reflecting 1:1 relationship between the 
term and the concept consistently. This very need calls upon the process of 
standardization. 


A successful handling of technical terminology depends on an in-depth 
understanding of the general characteristics of the terms. 


3.2 Term Formation 


Term formation involves two types of activity, viz. primary term formation, 
ie. naming a newly created concept, and secondary term formation, i.e. 
interlingual transfer of a name from the source language to the target language. 
Motivationally the activities differ from each other. Moreover, the secondary 
one is always guided by some linguistic precedent, some model source term, 
whereas the primary type lacks linguistic precedent of any sort. Thus in order to 
achieve the target term the secondary term formation exploits the methods of 
borrowing and different techniques of translation. Since language is such a 
tool that it always permits variation and simultaneous use of methods too gives 
rise to competing alternatives, this secondary task calls for guidelines and the 
terminologists are expected to fix those. 


Therefore, manifestly the terminological discipline, on the one hand, is 
connected to the field of translation, and on the other, to that of standardization. 


3.3 Terminology 


Terminology, a developing discipline concerned with the study and compilation 
of specialized terms, began to take shape in the 1930s and currently is shifting 
from an arnateurish approach towards a strictly scientific one. The term at the 
same time stands for (a) the discipline including its methods and principles, and 
(b) its end-product. A few key architects in the field are E. Wtister, Alain Auger, 
Guy Rondeav, Juan C Sager, Robert Dubuc, M. Teresa Cabré etc. Currently the 
Vienna schocl of terminology, the Czech school of terminology and the Russian 
school of te.minology are the names in the field. 

The field ~f terminology is interdisciplinary in nature as it insists on inputs 
from fields like linguisti ə» lexicography, lexicology, cognitive science, 
translaticn, documentation, communication, technology, language planning and 
standardization. 

Terminology has two chief dimensions: the communicative dimension that 
deals with terminology as a tool for communication and the linguistic dimension 
that looks at terminology as the target result of research. 
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The functions of terminology from four different points of view may be 
described as follows (Cabré & Sager 1999: 11): 


1) For linguists terminology is a part of the lexicon defined by subject 
matter and pragmatic usage. 


2) For subject field specialists terminology is the formal reflection of the 
conceptual organization of a special subject and a necessary medium 
of expression and professional communication. 


3) For end-users terminology is a set of useful practical communication 
units which are assessed according to criteria of economy, precision and 
suitability. 

4) For language planners terminology is an area of language requiring 
intervention in order to reaffirm its usefulness and survival and to ensure 
its continuity as a means of expression through modernization. 


This developing field provides tools and principles for terminography. 

3.4 Terminography 

Terminography is the name of a new activity that includes the collection, 
description and storage of terms employing analytical processes with a view to 


yield a coherent system of terms and concepts. One of the outputs of 
terminography is a terminological data bank. 


3.5 Terminoldgical Data Bank 


Terminological data bank, in short term bank, by definition is “A collection of 
automated specialized vocabularies, including nomenclatures, standardized 
terms and phrases, together with information required for their identification, 
which can be used as a mono- or multilingual dictionary for direct consultation, 
as a basis for dictionary production, as a controlled instrument for consistency 
of usage and term creation and as an ancillary tool in information and 
documentation.” (Sager & McNaught, as cited in NKwenti-Azeh 2000 : 250). 

In other words, a term bank is any system which stores specialized 
vocabularies in electronic form. It has evolved from printed technical 
dictionaries and has been closely linked with translation since beginning, viz. 
mid 1960s. 


A term bank helps in the following ways: 

i) Supplements printed dictionaries. 

ii) Preserves centrally the considerable effort of in-house language 
specialists. 


iit) Provides agreed, reliable and unified terminology and thus ensures 
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greater terminological consistency in translation done by different 
translators. 


iv) Speeds up the translation process. 


A few existing term banks are: LEXIS (of German Federal Office of Language), 
TEAM (of Siemen, Munich), EURODICAUTOM (of the Commission of the 
European Union in Luxembourg), TERMIUM (of the Canadian Federal 
Government in Ottawa). Some of these are commercially available. 


In all these cases developing a term bank is considered to be a part of 
translation activity and all these systems were developed by the respective 
translation departments of each organization. 


Term banks are used widely in scientific fields. In the Indian scenario a 
multilingual term bank in any discipline, be it science or social science or 
humanities, would directly contribute to the growth of the discipline in 
vernaculars as well as to the spread of knowledge at various academic levels. 
Hence, developing a term bank is the natural goal of any terminological activity. 


3.6 Translation 


As regards terminology, on the one hand, and translation activity, on the other, a 

common dilemma may be expressed as—to translate or not to translate! Since 

between the two possibilities the former is more challenging than the latter, 

in the present paper we shall concentrate on the former. Moreover, the dilemma 

itself is not linked to the field of translation, rather to the level of policy- 
_ making. 

Translation, though is an essential tool for the terminological activity, 
especially in cases of secondary term formation, the two fields largely differ from 
each other in their approach. Translation, as understood generally, is a dynamic 
process involving manipulation of textual material in one language to create 
textual material in another language, while terminology compilation is a static 
process involving identification, isolation and description of terminological units. 
Most other types of translation, such as literary translation, involves culture- 
matching and matching between two textual units. Translators work with concepts 
and terms in context. In other words, they employ a context-sensitive mode of 
action. They target the largest possible units of meaning as they arise in a specific 
text. As opposed to this, terminologists are not interested in temporary and casual 
collocations of terms created by different writers, i.e. they follow a context-free 
mode of action. They isolate terms from context, match between term and 
concept, and fit them into an abstract system of contexts. Thus terminologists 
are more analytical in their approach than other translators who chiefly perform 
synthesis. 
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The activity of secondary term formation employs various translational 
techniques like total or partial translation of phrases a | compound terms, loan 
translation, parallel translation, paraphrase and so on. 


3.7 Language Planning 


Language planning involves conscious and controlled steps for developing all 
or some specific sectors of a language. In language planning we refer to the 
classical four-fold model proposed by Haugen (1966) as follows: 


ee 


Language problem in the form of existence of conflicting norms demands 
selection that assigns relative status to norms. Codificution is the task of a 
single person who decides to assign an explicit form to the chosen norm. 
Implementation involves adopting and spreading the chosen language form by 
a writer or an institution or the government. Elaboration is the continued 
implementation of the norm to meet the functions of a modern society. Selection 
and implementation are social responsibilities while codification and elaboration 
are individual responsibilities done by writers or linguists. 














Both selection and codification, characterized as status planning and corpus 
planning respectively, come under policy planning. Compilation of technical 
terminology in a vernacular involves the task of codification to a large extent 
and comes under policy planning, more specifically under corpus planning. 


Selection, codification, implementation and elaboration—all these four 
principles result in language standardization. However, for the purpose of 
terminological standardization in addition to these four principles of the 
classical model one needs to look beyond the classical model as these four 
principles in their present forms fail to build up any tool sufficient to cope 
with the high degree of precision required in terminography. In this regard, 
the concept of industrial standardization is of immense help. 


3.8 Standardization 


Standardization is a frequently used term in the current global market. The 
industrial standardization of manufactured goods and processes is an essential 
practice of the present time. Sager (2000: 255) describes industrial 
standardization as follows: 


“For economic reasons, society endeavours to achieve identity or compatibility 
in industrial production and other spheres of activity in terms of measurements, 
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quality, types of performance, safety etc. In order to communicate the results 
of this process of standardizing objects, it is essential to designate the newly 
standardized product by an equally standardized name, which is then firmly 
associated with the measurable or otherwise clearly defined properties of the 
object. The name of a standardized object therefore is entirely fixed and can 
only be used correctly for other objects with the same characteristics.” 


The industrial standardization motivated the process of standardization in other 
sectors, including the sector of technical terminology. A notable point is that 
the terminological standardization takes place when it is called for, especially 
in cases of conflicting coexisting names. 

The standardization of terminology employs a two-step process : 

a) Unifying and fixing each referent, i.e. fixing the content, and 

b) Unifying and standardizing its designation, i.e. choosing between 
options. 

Standardized terms with their unique references, i.e. the end products of the 
two-step process, occupy a unique point on a continuum between individualized 
proper names and multifunctional general words. 

Pragmatic criteria for term standardization include (1) economy (shorter and 
easier terms, so easy to remember), (2) precision (more transparent, less ambiguous 
terms), and (3) appropriateness (more widely used, more established terms). Sager 
(2000: 254) mentions the following linguistic guidelines provided by the 
International Organization for Standardization in 1988 for term standardization. 

1. Terms should consistently reflect some key features of the concepts they 
are linked to in order to facilitate precise reference. At the same time they 
should be as economical as possible without giving rise to homonymy. 

2. Terms should be lexically systematic and should conform to the 
phonological and morphological rules of the language. 

3. Terms must conform to the general rules of word-formation of the 
language, i.e. they should allow composition and derivation where 
appropriate. 

4. The meaning of a term should be recognizable independently of any 
specific context. 


3.9 Vernacular 


Vernacular, in the Indian context, stands for the regional languages or Deshi 
Bhaasxaa> like Bangla, Oriya, Tamil, Manipuri, Ao, Ho etc. In the colonial 
period the British set up a distinction between classical (like Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic) and vernacular (Bangla, Hindi etc) languages in the Indian linguistic 
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scenario. The law called The Vernacular Press Act, enacted by the British in 
1876 with a view to impose censorship on Bengali/ Bangla newspaper also 
confirms this nomenclature. : 


In the current Indian scenario for purposes like terminology translation the 
term vernacular earns a restricted connotation and indicates the regional 
languages that have some considerable amount of written texts on various 
subjects and/or are offered either as subjects or as mediums of instruction in 
schools. 


3.10 Bangla or Bengali 


Bangla or Bengali is a member of the Eastern branch of the Indic subfamily, 
mainly spoken in the Indian sub-continent. According to the Wikipedia data base 
the total number of Bangla speakers in 2010 is 210 million. It is the national 
language of Bangladesh and the official (and regional official) language of the 
states of West Bengal, Tripura and Assam (especially in the Cachar district) of 
the Republic of India. At the census in 2001 it had 144 million speakers in 
Bangladesh (98% of the total population—ranked 1st) and 83 million speakers 
in India (8.11% of the total population—ranked 2nd). In addition to this Bangla 
has a significant number of diasporic speakers in many other countries for whom 
systematic figures are unavailable. In terms of the speakers’ strength, according 
to the Wikipedia database and the Daily News Dig (2014) data Bangla secures 
the 7th position among the world’s languages. 
As regards the language situation Dasgupta (2003) notes that, 
“Speakers perceive Bangla as divided both horizontally, into geographical 
dialects, and vertically, into “codes”, or varieties classifiable in terms of a 
moribund High vs. living Low dichotomy usefully called a ‘diglossia’. On both 
the geographical and the diglossic dimension, speakers have stereotyped views 
about what kinds of variation exist and how they co-articulate with other 
factors. The popular perception of geographical and diglossic differentiation has 
consistently influenced the directions of standardization throughout Bengal.” 


Here Bengal includes both West Bengal and Bangladesh that constituted a 
continuous Bangla-speaking region before the 1947 partition. 


Let us look into the vertical situation first. In Bangla H(igh) and L(ow) 
codes are called Suudhu and Calit respectively and they differ from each other 
in terms of two grammatical categories, viz. the inflectional system and the 
pronominal system and they yield two style variations. 

The H-L dichotomy also applies to Bangla lexicon dividing it between the 
erudite words coming from Sanskrit with least change and the casual /informal 
words coming from other sources. This too yields lexical style variations as 
collocational restrictions are observed in the language. 
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The existence of the H-L dichotomy in lexis, indeed affects the process 
of term standardization. It involves the issue of the identity of target-users of 
terminology. The choice of high lexis, exploiting the Sanskrit bond crucially, 
would facilitate erudite communication India-wide, but exclude the common 
folk. While the choice of low lexis would facilitate the vernacular-dominated 
teaching-learning and research domains, but create interlingual barriers for the 
Indian multilingualism. 

Horizontally, geographical rather political differences give rise to parallel 
research activities on both sides of the border barring joint ventures. For 
example, in the field of linguistic terminology a booklet titled bhuasxuatuttva- 
paribhausxua-kosx (a glossary of linguistic technical terms)? was published in 
1970 by the Kendriiya Baanglaa Unnayan Board, Dhaka, and currently another 
draft is under preparation by the Bangla Academy, Dhaka, in the same area. 
On the Indian side of the border also there are at least three similar publications, 
viz. bhausxuatattver paribhaasxaa (Technical terms of linguistics) by S. 
Bhattacharya published in 1999 by the Paschim Banga Bangla Academy, 
Kolkata, sauhityatattva o bhaasxaatattva puribhuasxaukosx (A Dictionary of 
Technical Terms from Literary Theory and Linguistic Theory) by D. Misra 
published in 1999 by the Amritalok Sahitya Parishad, Medinipur, and bangla 
bhausxaubijnuan abhidhaan (A Linguistic Dictionary in Bangla) by A. Dakshi 
published in 2003 by the Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Kolkata. Besides these three, 
there are two projects, one minor and one major, now complete, on linguistic 
terminology in the Department of Linguistics, University of Calcutta. Such a 
state of affairs is problematic because the end-products of the endeavours lack 
agreement with each other and as a result standardization becomes a big 
challenge. 

A brief description of the problem situation faced while working with Bangla 
vernacular is illustrated above. Each vernacular has its unique history of 
development and may present unique challenges in the field of secondary term 
formation. Hence in the Indian scenario vernacular plays the role of a key factor 
in terminological activity and draws special attention of the terminologists. 
4. Conclusion 
In closing, we may add that most of these keywords are linked to the problem 
of multiplicity of terms in some capacity or other, either yielding or resolving 
it. Hence the incorporation of relevant inputs from these knowledge areas and 
modifying the principles and tools of the field of terminography accordingly 
would fortify the task of terminology translation, a rank-restricted translation 
task that indeed demands for an extremely controlled creativity. 
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Endnotes 


1. http://www.sciencedaily.com/articles/s/stress_(medicine).htm 
(07. 01. 2014) 
2. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zero (07. 01. 2014) 
3. <x> marks the retroflection of its immediately preceding character. 
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Linguistic Observation on Politeness Strategies : Bangla as 
a Case Study 


. 


Abhijit Majumdar 


Abstract : This paper attempts to bring to the fore a brief account of politeness 
phenomenon and presents the notion of politeness among different theories. 
Politeness is a form of social interaction conditioned by the socio-cultural norms 
of a particular society. It is not an innate property of the human being, but 
something acquired through a process of socialization. Thus politeness is not 
a natural phenomenon which existed before mankind but one which has been 
socially and historically constructed. The first part of this paper is an attempt 
to conceptualize and define politeness. The next one gives a brief sketch of 
the theoretical framework for understanding and interpreting politeness. The 
final part identifies some politeness strategies in the context of Bangla speech 
community. The theoretical understanding of linguistic politeness incorporates 
various viewpoints such as Brown and Levinson’s approach, Leech’s approach 
and Lakoff’s approach. The study also considers the position of Blum-Kulka and 
Olshtain (1984) who made an interesting observation on politeness related to 
request universals on the basis of data from eight different languages. Politeness” ~ 
is one of the central subfields of pragmatics. Therefore this paper adopts a 
pragmalinguistic view for identifying some specific politeness strategies in the 
context of Bangla. The investigation truly reveals that in the background of a 
specific speech community, there exists a causal relationsip between cultural 
realization and the system of linguistic etiquette. 


Key words: speech act theory, face threatening act, cooperative principle, 


accommodation theory, politeness strategies, politeness markers, phatic 
communion. 


Introduction : l 

This paper attempts to explore a specific area of language use, namely 
politeness expressions and politeness strategies in the context of Bangla speech 
community. Politeness generally being expressed through a series of 
communicative acts, represents a form of social interaction conditioned by the 
socio-cultural norms of a particular society (ALFattah 2010 : 133). 


In the process of effective communication, language must be used in a 
manner that will not cause friction between the participants. So, apart from the 
pure theoretical interests in the academic sphere, politeness formulas, have been 
applied to the real life issue of how to achieve smooth communication. 
Therefore pragmatics becomes a major concern in the study of linguistic 
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politeness. Politeness touches not only on communicative issues, but being 
conceptualized as a social phenomenon it becomes crucial for the social and 
socio-anthropological studies. It constitutes an important key to the 
understanding of a number of sociological problems. 


The present study concentrates on the speech community using SCB. The 
database is constructed generally with the fragments of spoken discourses 
(presented here in a written form) and the discussion is essentially synchronic in 
nature. The corpus-study is idealized in a sense that it ignores the paralinguistic 
features and features of kinesics in general. Such exclusion is no doubt a 
limitation since certain features of tone, pitch of voice etc. are expressive of 
politeness or its absence. For instance, speaking loudly in presence of the senior 
persons frequently seems to be impolite. Similarly, gesture or body movements 
are significant in case of greeting or in apologizing others. In some societies, 
kinesics is more important than the verbal aspect, as in case of Bangla or Oriya 
culture (Patnaik 1996 : 207). In spite of such limitation, present study focuses 
mainly on morpho-syntactic features related to Bangla context. 


This paper has three parts. The first part is an attempt to conceptualize 
and define politeness. The next one gives a brief sketch of the theoretical frame- 
work for understanding and interpreting politeness. The final part identifies 
some politeness strategies in the context of Bangla speech community. 


1.0 Concept of Politeness ] 

The investigation on politeness is significant primarily in two senses. First, it 
studies language in action and secondly it takes into account the role of the 
interlocutors in a face-to-face interaction. It is through politeness, one can 
express his feelings to the addressee—solidarity, power, distance, respect, 
intimacy and above all his awareness of social customs (Wardhaugh 1986 : 
267). Politeness is socially prescribed; better to say, it is not something which is 
innate but something acquired through a process of socialization. It is not a 
natural phenomenon which existed before mankind but one which has been 
socially and historically constructed (Reiter 2000). Politeness is not obligatory; 
one may be impolite in several occasions. But impoliteness, signifying the 
politeness ruies to be broken, rightly assures the existence of standards, or 
norms of politeness. It is, of course, important to study the grammatical rules 
and syntactic strategies for understanding politeness and request as a subfield. 
But at the same time, it is a skilled social behavior being governed and defined 
within the domain of sociolinguistics and pragmalinguistics. So to give an 
analogy, “language functions like a rope in a game of tug-of-war. There is 
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a certain degree of interest in the structure of the rope, to see how it is woven 
and what makes it hold. But eventually we have to get back to the tug-of- 
war itself.” ( Mankodi 1988 : 106). 


1.1 Defining Politeness 


Even in presence of many specialist texts existing on this linguistic 
phenomenon, a Jack of consistency still remains among the researchers on what 
politeness is and how it can be accounted for. So, it is in real sense definitionally 
fuzzy and empirically difficult. There exist a number of views as formality, as 
deference, as indirectness, as appropriateness, as tact and so on ( Fraser 1990; 
Kasper & Blum-Kulka 1994; Meier 1995; Thomas 1995). But it was not until the 
late 1970s that politeness became a major concern in pragmatics. 


The preliminary view on politeness may be characterized as the “performance 
of perfunctory, conventionalized acts through which an individual portrays his 
respect and regard for another individual.” (Mankodi 2003 : 123). It is always 
dialogistic being motivated to smoothen and lubricate social discourse. 
Politeness, to most of the scholars, is considered as a strategy used to avoid 
conflict. Thus Lakoff (1989 : 102) defines it “as means of minimizing the risk of 
confrontation in discourse.” In other paper, written earlier, he defines it as forms 
of behaviour that have been “developed in societies in order to reduce friction in 
personal interaction.” (Lakoff 1975 : 45). Fraser and Nolan (1981) defined it as 
a set of constraints on verbal behavior, while Leech (1980 : 19) explains it as 
“strategic conflict avoidance... and the establishment and maintenance of 
comity.” Leech and Lakoff’s concept have been criticized, because they have 
given undue emphasis on the effort to be done on the part of the speaker. But 
the addressee needs to be taken into consideration, because it is socially 
constructed as ‘interpersonal supportiveness’ (Arndt and Janney 1985 : 28). 
Brown (1980 : 114) makes an essential note: “what politeness essentially consists 
in a special way as to take into account the other person’s feeling.” 


Brown and Levinson (1987) therefore develop a theory of politeness in terms 
of what they call ‘face needs’. They attempt to present a definition of politeness 
which avoids fuce threatening of the hearer in a social interaction. Braun and 
Schubert (1988 : 46-9) on the other hand introduced the concept of adequacy and 
‘appropriateness’. So, what is appropriate to the relationship of speaker and the 
addressee and which is in accord with the rules of the community should be 
regarded as adequately polite. But there are fundamental problems with 
adequacy or appropriateness as these notions presuppose a static community 
with a stable consensus on values and norms of behavior. Modernity brings 
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a drastic change in the stable social structure. What is appropriate may not be 
perceived as being polite by all concerned. Tazeen Murshid (1985 : 119) notes 
that the Muslim peasants of the pre-partition Bengal were always addressed by 
the T-form (non-honorific) by their feudal superiors. It was quite an appropriate 
norm in the non-egalitarian societies to use T-forms with social inferiors by the 
superiors; but the peasant class, who were addressee, did not consider it to be 
polite. This consideration brings us to a new definition of politeness—‘It is the 
use of verbal or non-verbal signals which gratify the addressee i.e. which the 
addressee interprets... as being meant to boost his ego, give pleasure or avoid 
pain.” (Fukuyama 1992 : 146). 


1.2 Importance of Politeness 


The significance of the politeness study can be estimated from two major 
perspectives. First of all, it explicates the linguistic theory in general and 
pragmatic theory in particular. Secondly, it serves a good number of applied 
and theoretical purposes. 


Politeness becomes a viable issue in the study of language use as it explains 
speaker’s linguistic behavior; it determines what a speaker says and how s/he 
says it. A native speaker must be equipped with politeness formulas in the 
process of interaction and must be aware how to use politeness in different 
communicative acts of our daily life. 


The knowledge of politeness is significant in translation as well as classroom 
teaching of a foreign language. The second language learners in acquiring 
formulaic routines of politeness can present themselves in a contextually 
appropriate ways. It helps translators, especially those involved in the translation 
of texts with enriched cultural and social orientation. Finally to say, politeness 
is differently expressed and interpreted across cultures. So, the study of this 
phenomenon gives a better understanding for the intercultural communicative 
acts. 


1.3 Theoretical Framework 


The study of politeness can be usefully pursued only within a framework: of 
speech acts. British scholar J.L. Austin first pointed out that utterance represents 
a speech act. This was an important insight also achieved by the philosopher 
Ludwig Wittgenstein (1968) in his later works. Wittgenstein used the term 
‘language game’ to bring to the fore that speaking of language is part of an 
activity or a form of life. Austin (1962) remarks: “the uttering of the sentence is, 
or is part, the doing of an action, which again would not normally be described 
as saying something.” For example, 
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1. a. amake apnar boyTa  ekTuù dite parben. 
to me you(hon) of book the a little give to will be able 
“Will you give me your book, please?’ 


b. ami dibbi dicchi, Emon bhul kOkhono hObe na. 
I promise am giving like this mistake never will be not 
‘I promise that this type of mistake would never happen.’ 


c. ami ekajer jonno dukkhito. 
I this work of for sorry 
‘I am sorry for this work’ 


The speaker not only conveys some meaning through these utterances, but also 
at the same time performs the act of requesting, promising and apologizing 
respectively. Austin(1962) categorizes explicit performative verbs for maintaining 
three broad classes of doing something in favour of speaking something, which 
he terms as (i) locutionary (act of saying something);(ii) illocutionary (act 
performed in saying something such as making a statement, asking a question, 
greeting, warning etc.); (iii) perlocutionary acts (act of causing certain effects 
on the hearers or others). Austin represented the basic notions of speech act (SA) 
theory which was further developed by Searle (1969). 


Austin also offered six general felicity conditions for speech act to be 
properly operative. It was further modified by Fasold (1990) in the following 
way : 

A, : There has to be such a speech act recognized by the society. 

A,: It has to be performed by the pc person under the right 

circumstances. 

B, : It has to be performed correctly. 

B, : It has to be performed completely. 

T, : The person/s involved in performing the speech act has/have to have 

the thoughts and feelings connected with that speech act, if any. 

T, : The person/s need to conduct themselves subsequently as if they had 

the right thoughts and feelings. (Fasold 1990 : 140). 
Politeness is one of the main reasons for which people are often indirect, not 
saying precisely what they mean but implying it. Johnstone 2008: 145). So, 
politeness shapes a discourse by its audience in the process of communication. 
An audience, in this context, may be defined as a collection of actual people or 
as an image in the mind of the speaker/writer (ibid, 144). 


Searle (1969) defines illocutionary act as the minimal unit of linguistic 
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communication. People may sometimes represent their illocutionary intentions 
using some explicit performative verbs (like promise, order etc.). Performative 
verbs, in this situation, unambiguously express the speaker’s intentions. But there 
are other contexts in which illocutionary intentions are expressed in an indirect 
way. Indirectness is necessarily ambiguous giving the addressee’s options for 
how to interpret utterances. Searle (1975) assumes that there exist several steps of 
inferences by which an addressee can interpret the utterance like ‘Can you pass 
the salt? as a request, but not the question on the ability of the addressee. 
However, some of the conventional forms like please give a necessary feed back 
to the addressee about the nature of the speech act being performed. So, in 
this situation he does not have to go through the inferences. 


H.P. Grice (1975) presents the theory of ‘conversational implicature’ 
associated with a model interpreting indirect speech acts. Grice suggests that 
people interpret indirectness through an orientation to a set of broad shared 
conventions about what to expect from the other interlocutor in conversation. 
Grice defines ‘cooperative principle’ (CP) with its four maxims (maxims of 
quality, quantity, relation and manner), in order to describe the expectations 
that shape how efficient, cooperative meaning-making is achieved. In a default 
situation, people expect one another to be cooperative in a conversation by 
saying things that are true, informative, relevant, brief and unambiguous in the 
process of ongoing conversation and without contributing random utterances. 
The elements of an utterance’s meaning that are determined with reference to 
these principles are called “implicatures” (Johnstone 2008 : 235). 


The implicature is required even in a situation when default rules are 
followed by an interlocutor: 


A : I doa’t have money to buy. 

B : I have money. 
Based on the CP and maxims, A might decide that B is willing to lend some 
money to A for buying. So, B’s communication is relevant in the context of 
A’s utterance. The maxims can also be flouted as in the following example 
(Levinson 1883 : 104): 

A : Lt get the kid something. 

B : Okay, but I veto 1-C-E C-R-E-A-M-S. 
The spelling out of the word ‘Icecream’ by the speaker strategically ignores the 


maxims of quantity. But it expresses B’s illocutionary intention to restrict the 
particular word to be used in front of the children. 


The theory of conversational implicature has been criticized on several 
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grounds. First of all, the model relies on the idea that meaning is located 
primarily in speaker’s intentions. But the addressees arrive at the meaning by 
calculating the intentions inherent in the utterances. The study on non-western 
societies rightly contradicts these western ideas of speaker-centred meaning. 
Meaning instead of being located in the speaker’s mind, comes through a joint 
interaction of the interlocutors. Rosaldo (1982) has shown that for some 
communicators, the fundamental purpose of talk is to establish and negotiate 
social relation rather than to exchange meanings. Moreover there are situations 
in which meaning is conveyed without intention (Du Bois 1993). Discourse 
analysts also criticized the CP and maxims because they have found that in 
real discourse any utterance can refer to any meaning if the interlocutors 
involved, tacitly agree between them. 


Robin Lakoff (1973) also claimed that the societies need rules ensuring 
social interaction to proceed smoothly without any undue friction. Human being 
seems to operate under some basic social constraints regulating their behavior 
towards one another. It is quite expected that the interlocutors would act 
cooperatively in meaning-making and their intentions should be as clear as 
possible. Lakoff devised three rules of politeness : 


(i) Formality (Distance) : Do not impose on others, be sufficiently aloof. 


(ii) Hesitancy (Deference) : Allow the addressee options about whether or 
not to respond and about how to respond. 


(iii) Equality (Camaraderie) : Act as if you and the addressee are equal; 
make the addressee feel good. 


Lakoff suggests that in every interaction, these three requirements must be 
balanced in a sense that they should not be maximized all at once. More 
formality leads to less equality and more equality results into less hesitancy 
and so on. Thus in case the balance is off due to standards of speakers/addresses 
or both the interlocutors, the speech and behavior may be perceived as odd, 
inappropriate or rude. For instance, a dentist makes violating the rule of 
hesitancy when he asks a question to his/her patient with his/her mouth stuffed 
with cotton. Similarly saying janlaTa bOndho kOro “Close the window.” may in 
one context appear to be formal and deferential and in other context it seems to 
be insufficiently egalitarian and hence threatening. 


In the regard of pragmatic competence, Lakoff (1973) suggests two rules : 
(i) Be clear; (ii) Be polite. Lakoff argues that the rules of clarity are a ‘subease 
of the rule of politeness’. The performer does everything in his/her power not to 
impose on the addressee/s by requiring too many implicatures to be made in 
order to fully interpret the utterance (ALFattah 2010 : 148). Lakoff therefore 
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comes to the conclusion ‘when clarity conflicts with politeness in most cases 
(but not... all) politeness supersedes.’ (Lakoff 1973 : 297). 


Considering the pragmatic well-formedness of utterance, Lakoff suggests 
a cline of politeness ranging from formal politeness (do not impose) through 
informal politeness (give options) to intimate politeness (make a feel good). 
For instance, when a speaker prefaces an utterance with kichu jodi mone na 
kOren... “If you don’t mind” that part of utterance would constitute ‘formal 
politeness’. If the speaker were to say dOrjuTu ekTu bOndho kore dile bhalo 
hOY “It would be fine if the door be closed”, it would constitute an example 
of informal politeness. But when the speaker requests for a loan baRi kOrar 
jonno kichu Taka chaRbe, ostud “Would you release some money for building 
the house, master”, this would represent an example of intimate politeness. 


Lakoff’s rules of politeness may further be modified by Brown and 
Levinson’s theory playing a leading role in the study of speech acts and 
politeness strategies (Ji 2000). Within the BL’s conceptual framework, politeness 
becomes a model for understanding social relations and human action. 


The key concept of BL’s :heory is the idea of ‘face’; the interpretation of 
the term being derived from Erving Goffman (1955). It is related to the English 
folk terms ‘losing face’ and ‘saving face’. The theory rests on three basic 
notions : face, face threatening acts (FTA) and politeness strategies. 


Face is a term used by Goffman to describe the self-image which the 
speaker/hearer would like te see maintained in the interaction. BL on the other 
hand states that face is something that is emotionally invested, and that can be 
lost, maintained or enhanced. and must be constantly attended to an interaction 
(Brown and Levinson 1978 : 56). BL describes “[the] notion of ‘face’... consists 
of two specific kinds of desires (‘face wants’) attributed by interactants to one 
another : ihe desire to be unimpeded in one’s actions (negative face) and the 
desire (in some respects) ic be approved of (positive face).” (1987: 13). BL 
considers that the fact that discourse is shaped by considerations of face is 
universal. Frowever, it is true that there are cross-cultural differences deciding 
how these tace wants are dealt with in conversation (Johnstone 2008 : 146). 


BL (1987:65) regard FTAs as those acts which run contrary to the 
addressee’s «and/or the spea'.er’s positive and/or negative ‘face’. Requests, orders 
or suggestions are the examples of act which represent threat to negative ‘face’, 
because they put pressure on the addressee to do or refrain from doing a specific 
act. Expressing thanks and accepting offers may also act as a threat to the 
speaker’s ‘negative face’, since in the first instance, they could be interpreted as 
a way of acknowledging a debt and thus the speaker would humble his/her own 
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face. In the second situation, the speaker would be constrained to accept a debt 
and to encroach upon the hearer’s negative face (ibid, 67). Apologies and 
accepting compliments are seen as FTA to the speaker’s positive face. In the first 
instance, speaker will be damaging his/her own face. And in the second instance 
the speaker might feel that s/he has to reciprocate the compliment in one way 
or another (ibid, 68). Thus in BL’s view any human interaction comprises 
communicative acts whose content threaten the face of the speaker and/or 
addressee. 


Politeness strategies are usually employed to mitigate or redress the ‘threat’. 
They generally attempt to reduce the threat of unavoidable FTA such as requests 
or warnings by softening them or expressing them indirectly. The strategies also 
get support of polite utterances such as greetings and compliments where 
possible. BL (1978) show us five strategies a person can deal with a FTA to 
maintain the interactants’ negative face or enhance their positive face to any 
degree in social interaction... (i) bald on record; (ii) positive politeness; (iii) 
negative politeness; (iv) off-record; (v) not-doing the FTA. BL consider three 
main strategies of politeness in the extensive study of politeness universals... 
positive politeness (roughly the expression of solidarity), negative politeness 
(roughly the expression of restraint), ‘off record’ politeness (the avoidance of ' 
unequivocal expressions). 

The speaker might choose a marker of egalitarian positive politeness in order 
to mitigate the threat to his/her ‘positive face’. For instance, the requestor might 
claim a common ground : before asking for the fund from a neighbour for 
repairing the road, one could elicit an expression of common experience by 
asking : rustuTur ki Obostha dekhechen, sarano dOrkar “Did you see the 
condition of the road; repairing is necessary”. The requestor could alternatively 
select the positive politeness strategy of offering to reciprocate : a person asking 
for a loan of money might say Ekhon nilam, pOre pherot die debo “T have taken 
(money) now; later I will pay it back.” Expressing sympathy for the addressee, 
noting and attending to the addressee’s interest and needs, making offers etc. 
are the markers of in-group identity showing positive politeness strategies. 


To request someone for something is also a threat to the requestee’s negative 
face. So, a requestor could use markers of deferential negative politeness, such 
as not presuming or assuming to know things about the interlocutor: apnar kache 
Ekhon bodhhOY kono Taka hObe na, tay na ? “Possibly, you have no money 
with you now; isn’t it?” He may also desire not to impinge: apnur OSubidhe na 
hole EkTa kOtha bolte pari? “If you have no problem, may I ask you a question?” 
Other negative politeness strategies include: being indirect, apologizing being 
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overtly deferential (by using a formal address form), phrasing things as question 
rather than statement (as in ami apnar kKOlomTa Ekbar pete pari ki? “May I get 
your pen just the once, please?”). 


‘Off-record’ politeness often occurs in the form of greeting. These are often 
used between intimate friends to enhance solidarity or to create a humorous 
language environment. They are realized through teasing, irony or in seemingly 
impolite ways (for example, ki morte ekhane eli “What hell has made you to 
come here?”; ure, Ekhono béce uchis? “Oh! You are still alive!’). 


BL (1978) consider that the choice of politeness strategies is mostly 
determined by the weight of seriousness of FTAs evaluated by two social factors 
and one cultural factor: Wy =D(S,H) + PŒH,S) + Ry. 

W= seriousness of FTAy. 

D(S,H) = social distance between (S)peaker and (H)earer. 

P(H,S) = relative power of H over S. 

Ry = absolute ranking of imposition in the particular culture. 


All the three factors P,D and R contribute to the seriousness of FTA, and 
determine the level of politeness with which FTA, will be communicated. 


Subsequent research on linguistic politeness has put forward BL’s model 
into question in several ways. It has been identified that ‘negative face’ may be 
relevant to individualistic autonomous societies. But it may be irrelevant in 
more collective societies where the interests of the group drive social interaction 
(Matsumoto 1988; Ide 1989; Mao 1994), 

The idea of BL gets further elaboration in the concepts of accommodation 
theory (Giles and Powesland 1975, Thakerar, Giles et ul 1982) and Bell’s 
audience design theory (1984, 2001).The revised model suggests that in a polite 
interaction people adapt their behavior to the actual linguistic behavior of the 
people, they are talking to, or to their image of the people for whom they are 
designing discourse. 

1.4 Politeness Strategies in Bangla 

Some of the politeness devices relevant in the context of Bangla may be 
discussed below. The list given is not exhaustive and not all the strategies are 
really discrete in nature. There may be an expected overlapping. It is notable 
that the order of the items does not reflect their relative importance. 

A. Honorific Titles 


The use of honorific titles to express politeness is a common trait for most of 
the Indo-Aryan languages. Some of the common honorifics figuring in Bangla 
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mode of address are babu, mahaSay (maśāi), mahārāj, pandit, devi(Sanskrit), 
baba, siheb, sir(English) etc. Examples are like Gnundabdbu, duttumuśāi, kasi 
mahdrdj, debu pandit, loknath baba, mitru-sdheb, Gnanda sir etc. 

The honorifics may be suffixed to FN/LN (as in dnundubdbu, dattumaSai 
etc.), though in several cases having prefixation with FN/LN (pandit raviSankar, 
Sri Mitra, Mr. Mitra etc.). Generally, the honorific which precedes a name is more 
formal than the one which follows (For example, sri Tapus Mitra/ Sri Mitra is 
more formal than Munojbabu, MitramuSdai etc.). We may also contrast some of 
the honorific titles current in the then India with those of the present use 
(bābu Kamal Mitra : Kamalbdbu; Sir Autos: ASutos Sir etc.). When in a formal 
relationship, the speaker intends to be extremely polite and deferential, he may 
use honorific both before and after the FN/LN (as in Sriyukta Manoj Mitra 
mahāśay, svami §raddhdnandaji mahardj, cp. Hindi pandit ravisarikarji, pandit 
kisenji mahdaraj, previously used babu Kamal Mitra mahdSay etc.). Pride notes 
that function of the honorific words is ‘to help resolve conflicts between 
familiarity and respect’ (Pride 1971 : 9). : 

Many of the honorifics are positionally restricted in Bangla in the present 
social context. Some are used with FN, some with the LN and some with both. 
For instance, at present bābu can be used with FN/LN, but not generally with 
FN, LN combined. In contrast, muhdSay/musai with LN/FN + LN but not with 
EN. Similarly pandit generally precedes/follows FN and for muhdardj, it is only 
added to FN. 


The distribution of honorifics being used for certain specific categories of 
people is not arbitrary. For instance, babd, muhdrdj, svdmiji etc. are used for 
persons of religious or spiritual background. pandit/guruji are used for the 
performing artists. Saheb and sir are used to address a person holding official 
rank or social position. Chatterji (1988 : 278 ) notes that some of the forms are 
reserved for specific communities (as in case of mifid for Muslims, surddr for 
Shikhs and majhi for the santals etc.). 


The range of address forms to which bābu can be added is pretty wide 
(quite comparable to Hindi ji): (i) kin terms of address (as in kakabdbu); (ii) 
names and surnames; (iii) professional titles (such as daktdr-babu, ukil-babu, 
professor-babu etc.). However, there are some restricted contexts in which the 
term musay is used in place of bābu (as in purohit-, pandit-, māstār- etc.). 

The term saheb, very popular among the Bangla speakers, was generally 
employed for addressing the Europeans. But presently they are getting used for 
addressing sophisticated and anglicized Indians, being closely linked with 
profession, pursuit and life style. Thus a physician trained in Indian medicine 
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is addressed as kubirdj masi, but a doctor with westernized education is often 
designated as gäktār-sāheb. 


There are other titles borrowed from English which accept honorific sāheb 
(such as professor-, majistrute-, principal- etc.; cp. ukil-bdbu, mdstar-masSai). 
Sometimes even words borrowed from Arabic and Persian may accept it (as in 
dārogā-sāheb, maulavi-sdheb etc.). However, sdheb, though being a masculine 
term is gender-neutral in comparison to Hindi (for example, Bangla memsaheb, 
cp. Hindi doctor-saheb/-sdhibd). 

Saheb may be used both as free and a bound morpheme. Used in isolation 
without a title preceding it, it functions as sir, maśāi or janāb. When applied 
independently, it may operate as a unidirectional address term, ie. used always 
by a subordinate to his boss. However, when it is bound with the last name, it 
may act as bidirectional. Its independent use signifies the addresser’s inferiority 
and attitudes of deference to the addressee. 


On the other hand, the honorific sir borrowed from English is of wide use. It 
may be employed between student-teacher, salesman-customer, driver, clerk, 
peons and their bosses. This is a respectful word of address being considered to 
be more dignified. Interestingly, it is not confined to the vocative contexts but 
also in other cases like Nominative, Accusative and Genitive (Mehrotra 1985 : 
51); for example sir juben “Sir will go”; sir-ke bolechi “I have said(it) to the sir’; 
sir-er baRi jabo “I shall go to the master’s house” etc. 

The other widely used honorific titles borrowed from English are Dr., Mr, 
Miss., Mrs. etc. In English they are generally appended to LN, but in Bangla 
some are used even before the first name (as in Bangla Miss Cumeli(FN), 
also Miss Dutta, Dr. Duttu(LN) etc.). Interestingly, the term Miss may even be 
used in a restricted context, being applied before the name of a particular place 
or locality (as in a beauty context, the winner is designated as Miss India etc.). 
The titles borrowed from Sanskrit like Srimuti, and kumari are employed 
respectively for distinguishing married woman from the unmarried one. 

B. Pronominal Forms and Verbal Agreement 

The pronominal address forms may rightly be exercised as a politeness device. 
Bangla has three distinct pronominal address forms (in 2nd person) :: tui (non- 
honorific): tumi (neutral): apni (honorific). The 2nd person, singular honorific 
pronoun has the corresponding non-Nominative case forms :: Gpndke ‘you(sg) to’: 
Gpnar ‘you(sg) of’: dpndder(ke) ‘you(all) to’. The 3rd person honorific form tini 
(used as indirect address) on the other hand is applied with its corresponding non- 
nominative forms like tdke, tdr, tdder(ke) etc. The non-honorific counterparts 
are tāke, tir, tader(ke) etc. The deictic use of the pronouns also reflects the 
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honorific and non-honorific contrast ::e : ini ‘this (person)’; o- uni ‘that 
(person)’ etc. (the non-nominative honorific forms being éke, ér, Oke, Gr etc.). 
The classifier -tā being used only with deictic forms, not only refers to the 
inanimate/non-human objects, but it also brings the sense of disrespect (as in 
eTu ke re? ‘Who is this [guy]?’). 

The choice of the pronominal address forms, being socio-linguistically 
conditioned, refers to the alternative rules as suggested by S. Ervin-Tripp (1972). 
The process of selection is not only constrained by the power and solidarity 
semantics conceptualized by Brown and Gilman (1960), but also by the 
politeness factor. The persons with higher status or position and seniority are 
generally addressed as apni. The choice is also guided by the familiarity 
between addresser-addressee. In case of intimate relation or friendship Gpni is 
not preferred and the politeness factor is overruled. But for an unfamiliar person, 
educated society often has a preference for the term dGpni. Sometimes even 
the formal shift from non-honorific to a neutral one may be significant for 
causing the effect of politeness. Two intimate friends meeting after a long time- 
gap or having a status difference developed in course of time may often switch 
over from non-honorific to the neutral term (tui—tumi). 

Notably, the honorific distinction is also marked in the verb pattern of Bangla. 
Bangla carries distinct honorific markers in the verbal system. So, politeness 
may be communicated even through the use of the verb forms: 


Pronoun Verb form (imperative) 
tuy aY (non-honorific) ‘you come’ 
tumi eSo (neutral) ‘you come’ 
apni aSun (honorific) ‘you come’ 


Even for the 3rd person pronoun, the verb in imperative form shows the 
honorific distribution : 


Personal Pronoun: Se aSuk (non-honorific) ‘let him/her come’ 

tini aSun (honorific) ‘let him/her come’ 
Demonstrative 
Pronoun : c/o aSuk (non-honorific) ‘let this/that (person) come’ 


ini/uni aSun (honorific) ‘let this/that (person) come’ 


Interestingly, Bangla as in English often shows a shift from the 2nd person to 
the 1st person pronoun in its plural form for assigning the sense of politeness. 
The pronoun in the Ist person is used in the inclusive sense to include both the 
addresser and the addressee in the process of activity. For example, tumi ebur 
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ONkoTa kOSo “Work out the sum now.” expressing the sense of order may be 
replaced by the relatively polite expression amru ebar ONkoTu koSbo “We will 
work out the sum now.” 


C. Honorific/Non-Honorific Vocative Form 


Bangla does not have a specific bound morpheme like Oriya to express the 
honorific sense (cp. Oriya kubirdj-e, pandit-e etc.). Bangla uses separate free 
morphemes like djfie, hujur to convey the sense of politeness. However, these 
forms are presently becoming obsolete in the educated urban society. The form 
jfie (<Ajfia) is used both as a polite address term as also as a polite response 
term. The vocative form ājñe can be used alone or with a following address term 
(as in Gjfie mahd$ay, Gjfie hujur, äjñe sir etc.). In a formal context, the source- 
form may also be employed as a politeness marker, being in a verb complex, 
such as äjñe karben “Will you permit me”, baste Gjfid hok “Please be seated” 
etc. The other form hujur is a title of respect in addressing the superiors. 
Sometimes the term becomes the signifier of class difference (as in hujur amar 
ma bup “You are my father, boss”). It is also made use of in a non-vocative 
expression : hujurer kache arji “a request to the boss”, hujurke janute cai “I 
like to inform you, boss” etc. The term, frequent in the colonial British India, 
is getting restricted in the present social scenario due to socio-economic 
development and democratic set up resulting into reduction of the status 
differentiation. Presently, sir is becoming a preferred term, gradually replacing 
ājñe as a honorific vocative form. 


The other free morpheme like go, re, which are basically non-honorific 
vocative expression, may also be exercised in the syntactic context to bring the 
effect of politeness in the form of request. The forms go and re may be put 
into effect for both assertive and question sentences. Generally, go is used with 
subject of 1st and 2nd person. But the use with honorific 2nd person is restricted 
to dialectal variety: 

2. tumi Ekbar jabe/ jaW na go. 

you once will go/ go P.marker 
“Will you go just for once, please?” 

3. ami boyTa nebo go?/ boyTa poRcho go? 
I book the shall take P.marker/ book the (you) are reading P.marker 
“May I take the book, please?”/ “Are you reading the book?” 

4. apni jaben go? (dialectal) 
you(hon) will go P.marker 
“Will you go, please?” 

In contrast, re is not applicable for neutral or honorific 2nd person 
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pronominal forms (as in *apni/tumi ekTu aSun re). It accepts only non-honorific 
2nd person or Ist person pronoun. 


5. kajTa kore dibi re? 
work the doing will give P.marker 
“Will you do the work, please?” 


6. tuy Ekbar aSiS re? 
you(non-hon) once will come P.marker 
“Please come for once.” 


7. ami ebar jabo re 
I now will go P. marker (request) 
“I shall go now, please.” 


The forms go and re may also evaluate the proximity of relationship between 
the interlocutors. The term re is used frequently between the intimate friends; go 
is quite natural for the life partners, between the lovers and the persons having 
a good connection. It is in frequent use for the female sex. The forms may 
also be effective in combination with other polite markers for increasing the 
degree of politeness: ` 


8. a. tuy Ekbar ja na re [to, nu are the other politeness markers] 
You(hon) once go P.markers 
“Please go for a while.” 
b. tumi EkTa gan gao to go 
you one the song sing P.markers 
“Perform a song, please.” 


D. Non-kinship Address Term 


The address terms representing non-kin relationship by the kinship terms may 
function as a useful politeness strategy in Bangla community. A remarkable 
feature of kinship terms characterizing address forms in Bangla is its fluidity. 
The terms not only follow a reciprocal pattern (as the same form dddu 
‘grandfather’ may be used reciprocally by both grandfather and the grandson 
while addressing each other), but also may be exercised while addressing non- 
kin friends, acquaintances and even strangers. Notably, Bangla uses number 
of kinship terms for addressing persons having no common genetic relationship 
with the speaker. Such kinship terms are like dada (elder brother), baudi (elder 
brother’s wife), kākā/kāku (uncle), kākimā (uncles wife), mesomaSai (husband 
of mother’s sister), mdsimd (mother’s sister), dādu (grandfather), didimd 
(grandmother) etc. 


Bean has pointed out in the context of Kannada that ‘when a kinship term 
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is used metaphorically, in address to non-kin, the genealogical components are 
replaced by components of social distance and seniority.’ (1978:124). It is true 
that these fictive kinship terms are to be regarded as indicators of familiarity 
and respect rather than only respect. Obviously, age becomes the deciding factor 
for the choice of the polite address term. The person, senior but close to the 
speaker in age, is generally addressed as dadd, didi (elder brother, sister) etc. 
The term baudi on the other hand is a common address for the friend’s wife. 
When the addressee is relatively aged, the addresser applies the forms like 
meso(muSdi), mdasi(ma), kākā(bābu), kdki(md) etc. The honorific markers like 
-mā (for female sex) and -bdbu/-maSdi (for male) are also preferred to for 
expressing this kind of relationship. Usually, for more age gap the choice of 
the male address term is shifted following the arrow: dddd—kakabdbu/ 
mesomuSdi—jethu (great uncle)—>dddu etc. The term dddu is usually preferred 
for an aged person who is at the maximum level of seniority. Similarly, the 
line of shifting for the polite address term in case of female sex is as follows : 
didi/baudi—>kakima (aunt)/mdsimda (mother’s sister) jethima—thdaku(r)ma 
(grandmother) etc. 

The process of selection is often consciously and carefully manipulated. 
For instance, a person young in age should not be addressed as jethu or dddu. It 
would definitely be offensive and embarrassing for the addressee deserving the 
desired politeness. Interestingly, people like to be young not only in dress but 
also in address. Thus we observe, in a sales counter, in order to keep them in 
safe side, the sales person prefers to select the neutral address terms like dadd/ 
didi, kaku/kukimd/indsimd (in place of jethu/jethimd). They generally avoid the 
terms like da@du/didd connotating the higher age group. There is also a common 
motif to enhance the status of a non-kin person by addressing him/her in kinship 
terms. For instance, the maid servant working in a family is designated as didi 
(elder sister), masi (mother’s sister) etc. Earlier the term jhi (meaning daughter) 
was employed to refer to the maid servant for the same purpose. But due to 
pejorative sense attached in course of time, the term has now been totally 
replaced. Occasionally, the sex of the addressee may be a determining factor for 
deciding the address term. For example, it is customary for a student to address 
his/her female teacher as didi/didimani (elder sister). But the male teacher is 
usually not addressed by such kinship term as dādā (Majumdar 2008 :55). 


E. Style of Expression 
Style of expression often plays a significant role in framing politeness strategy. 


It is impolite to respond bluntly or rudely to what the social superior or senior 
comments. One needs to be polite to express his/her disapproval of a suggestion 
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or an idea to his superior. When the social proximity between the dyads is 
considerable, the socially inferior person generally does not articulate his/her 
disapproval in the presence of the superior one. Such an act is considered as 
an instance of impertinence and disobedience reflected from the speaker. But 
when the social distance appears to a lesser degree, the socially inferior person 
frequently employs the style of hedging and circumlocution to express his/her 
disagreement/denial of the superior’s suggestion in a polite way. 


Politeness is commonly associated with formal style. In contrast, impolite 
and familiar expressions get reflected normally through colloquial expressions. 
In Bangla features of formal style include the use of tatsama forms in preference 
to the tadbhuva and desi usage. In literary form as in formal letters, Bangla uses 
sddhu Bangla in contrast to the culit one for creating the effect of politeness 
and euphemism. For example, in a complex predicate construction we have 
expressions like dekhā kara: sadksat karā, darsan karā “to meet/to visit”; mara 
yaoya : gatu huoyd, pruydtu huoyd “to expire”; cale yāoyā : biddy neoyd “to 
depart”; khābār deoyi : bhog deoyd “to offer food (to a deity)”; curi kara: 
cuksudan kurā “to thieve” etc. (the italicized forms represent the polite or 
euphemistic connotation). In the formal invitation letter, we often use such type 
of sanskritized syntactic expression like onugroho koria uposthit thakia badhito 
koriben “please, oblige us by your gracious presence.” Notably, euphemism 
is usually preferred in the formal context in order to express some unpleasant 
experience or event. It may signify some of the secret body parts, infectious 
diseases or death etc. 

F. Status Graduation 

Politeness may also be attained through a change of the status grading. The addresser 
may deliberately frame a strategy of self-lowering by down-gradation: of his/her 
status before a socially superior personality. It may be executed either by the 
appropriate lexical choice or through the syntactic expressions lowering his/her 
status in respect to the addressee. Some of the examples may be cited here : 

9. a. amar moto pupi-tupi manuSke khOma_ korben. 

I of like sinner person to forgive will do 
“Please forgive a sinner like me.” 

b.e Odhomke ekTu kripa korben. 
this inferior person to a little bit mercy will do 
“Please do mercy to this inferior person.” 

c. goriber kOthaTa ekTu mone rakhben. 
poor of words the a little bit mind in will keep 
“Please keep in mind about (this) poor fellow” 
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d. amar moto mukkhu-Sukkhu manuSer bhul dhorben na. 


è. 


I of like illiterate person of mistake will accept not 
“Please do not consider the mistake of an illiterate person like me.” 
amra apnar cOrone kiTunukiT/ daSanudaS 

we you(hon) of feet in small worm /a slave of one’s slave 
“We are just the insignificant persons at your feet.” 

amra oti nOgonno manuS 

we very insignificant person 

“We are very insignificant persons.” 


The lexical choice may refer to (i) degradation of ethical values (as in a,b); (ii) 


lack of 


wealth(as in c); (iii) of education(as in d); (iv) inferiority of status (as 


in f). Sometimes such type of lowering may be at the extreme point (as in e). 


The 


reverse situation appears in case of status upgradation. The addresser 


may enhance the status of the addressee, superior in status. Occasionally, this 


upgrada 


tion is prompted for the sake of the benefit of the addresser. Often 


it becomes not possible to identify the fixed set of mechanisms for this 
promotional procedure. However, the interlocutor may employ different types 
of lexical choice for this status enhancement. 


10. a. 


b. 


apnara gEniguni manuS 
You(hon,pl.) wise person 
“You are the wise persons.” 
koTipoti manuS apni 
billionaire person you(hon) 

“You are the affluent person.” 


. apni holen gonnomunno manuS, sOmajer mutha 


you(hon) are reputed person society of head 
“You are a reputed person, head of the society.” 


d.apni holen monib, marle marben, rakhle 


you (hon) are master kill-cond.marker will kill keep cond.marker 
rakhben 
will keep 


“You are the master, you can kill or protect anyone (if you wish).” 


€. 


hujur amar ma-bap 
master I of mother-father 
“Master, (you are) my father and mother.” 


. SricOrone aSrOY deben 


auspicious feet at shelter will give 
“Give shelter at your auspicious feet.” 
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g. amar satpuruSer bhaggi je  goriber kuTire 
I of seven generation of fortune that poor of cottage at 
apnar paer dhulo porRlo 


you(hon) of feet of dust fell 
“This is the good fortune for the seven generations of my family that your 
legdust has fallen at the poor’s cottage.” 


The lexical selection for upgradation may be associated with (i) education (as in 
a); (ii) wealth( as in b); (iii) social status and respect (as in c,d,f); (iv) fictive 
kinship term(as in e). Occasionally, the choice may simultaneously refer to 
down-gradation of the addresser and upgradation of the addressee (as in g). 
G. Apologies 

Apologies are verbal or non-verbal acts. They signal the fact that a certain 
event has already taken place (or a speaker has the awareness that it is about to 
take place). At the time of apologizing, the speaker recognizes the reality that a 
violation of the social norm has taken place and s/he admits his/her personal 
involvement in its cause. 


The direct realization of an apology is done through an explicit illocutionary 
force indicuting device (IFID) which often incorporates a routinized formulaic 
expressions of regret (performative verb or complex predicate expression) : 

11. a. ami dukkhito 

I sorry 
“I am sorry.” 

b. khOma caichi 
excuse (I am ) asking for 
“I want (your) excuse.” 


c. map/ marjana kore deben 
excuse (you) will perform 
“Beg your pardon.” 


The IFID is intended to placate the hearer. The other way for performing an 
apology (with or without IFID) is to use an utterance which contains reference to 
one or more elements from a closed set of specified propositions (Blum-Kulka 
1984 :206). The utterance relates to (i) an explanation or account of the cause 
which brought about the offence; (ii) an expression of the speaker’s responsibility 
for the offence; (iii) an offer of repair; (iv) a promise of forbearance. Examples 
may be cited : 
(i) Explanation : raStaY Eto bhiR, aste deri hoe gElo 
road at much crowd come to late being went 
“(I ) have become late due to extensive crowd on the road.” 
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(ii) An expression of the (s)peaker’s responsibility : 
(a) self-deficiency (accepting responsibility) : 
Eto bhulo mon amar, aSbar kOtha mone-i chilo na. 
so much forgetful mind I of coming of words mind in even was not 
“I could not keep in mind about coming (here), so forgetful my mind is!” 
(b) Explicit self-blame : chi !, eTa amar-i bhul 
shit this the I of-emph.mark mistake 
“Shit! this is obviously my mistake.” 
(ii) An offer or repair : 
(a) Specifed : ja khoti holo, ami puSie debo 
whatever loss was I causing to make up will give 
“I would make up whatever damage has been done.” 


(b) Unspecified : dekhchi, erOkom khoti kore phelechi, ki 
(D am looking this type damage (I) have done what 

korte pari 
do to M can 
“Let me see, such type of damage I have done, what else 
I can do.” 

(iv) A promise of : erOkom bhul ar hObe na 
forbearance this type mistake again will be not 

“This type of mistake will not take place again.” 
Apology may also be intensified through any one of the following devices: (i) 
intensifying expression within IFID (as in umi khub-i dukkhito “I am extremely 
sorry”); (ii) expressing explicit concern for the hearer IFID (as in apnake 
Opekkha korie kOSTo dilum “I caused your distress making you to wait.”). 


Notably, there are number of factors determining the speaker’s decision to 
apologize for restoring the hearer’s face. There may be cultural, personal or 
contextual elements influencing the decision to apologize. Occasionally, the 
physical setting may decide the seriousness of offence. The degree of offence 
time and again gets assessed by a given socio-cultural structure. Social 
parameters, especially distance, power and age within a specific cultural setting 
might also contribute to the intensification of apology. 

B. Downgraders 


Various non-syntactic downgraders may also be made use of for achieving different 
effects of ‘softening’ in the speech act. The pragma-linguistic classification based 
on Edmondson (1981), House and Kasper (1981), Blum-Kulka (1984) may be 
incorporated in the context of Bangla. The classification attempts to capture the 
pragmatic functions performed by various linguistic elements of a discourse. 
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(i) Consultative devices: These are optional devices by means of which the 
addresser attempts to involve the addressee and bids for his/her cooperation. 
The use of this device in Bangla often signifies formality and social distance. 
12 a. apni amar sOMge ekTu gele bhalo hOY 

youthon) I of with a little bit go-cond.marker good becomes 
“Tt would be good if you come with me.” 


b. apnar baRite thakar jaYga pele mondo hOY na 
you(hon) of home at stay of space get-cond.marker bad becomes not 
“It would be not bad to get an accommodation at your house.” 


c. mone kichu nu korle apnar boitTa  ekTu 
mind in some not do-cond.marker you (hon) of book the a little bit 
nite pari? 
take to can 


“If you do not mind, may I take your book for a while.” 
Occasionally, sentence structure may be passivized for using consultative 
devices: 

13. ganTa ekTu Sune neoa hole mondo hOY na 
song the a little bit listening be-cond.marker bad is not 

“Tt would be not bad to listen the song for a while.” 

When a request is denied, most of the time it is executed by making a counter- 
request. This is realized by the extensive use of referential clues and consultative 
devices. Following dialogue is an example : 
A: boyTa kalke ekTu dio to 
book the tomorrow a little bit would give P.marker 
“Please give the book tomorrow for a while.” 
B: kichu jodi mone na kOro, kal na die kOekdin 
some if mind in not (you do) tomorrow not giving a few days 
bade jodi dii 


after if I give 
“If you do not mind, I may give (it to you) after some days instead 
of tomorrow.” 


Here, the counter-request indicates inability on the part of the addresser to 

comply with the requests. 

(ii) Understaters : These are the devices by means of which the addresser 
‘underpresents’ and minimizes the state of affairs denoted in the proposition. 
The technique is a common one for the eastern group of Aryan languages. 
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14 a. amar jonno ekTu Opekkha korben? 
Iof for a little bit wait will do | 
“Will you wait a bit for me.” 


The form ektu ‘a little bit’ is generally used in question or imperative 
sentences. It often acts as a politeness marker in present and future tense. The 
understuters cannot be interpreted in its literal sense. It merely minimizes the 
cost to the hearer as in the following example: 


b. Ek miniT Opekkha korben to? 
a minute wait will do P.marker 
“Will you wait for a moment?” 


(iii) Hedges: Politeness universals demand the use of hedges in requests. Hedges 
smoothen the FTA into a suggestion or hint. “Hedges are the elements which 
help the speakers to avoid specification in making a commitment to the 
illocutionary points of the utterance.” (Blum-Kulka 1984 :204). The 
specification relates to the naming of the required action, description of the 
manner for performing the action or reference to other contextual aspect 
involved in its performance. 


15 a. kichu ekTa kcrle eder sahajjo hOY 
something one the do-cond.marker these of help is 
“Doing something would help these(persons).” 


b. je konobhabe hok eder sahajjo korun. 
any way at let it be these of help do 
“Help these (persons) at any cost.” 


Hedges frequently occur in forrtal speech situation. When people of the flood- 
affected area meet the minister, they generally request him/her ‘to do something’; 
a social welfare association is requested ‘to pay attention to’ some social injustice 
and so on. But in contrast, the same request in a formal written letter appears 
with specification of the proble‘ns and the manner by which it would be solved. 

So, formal written variety employs fewer hedges. 

(iv) Downtone.-s : Downtoners help the speakers to modulate the impact of 
his/her utterance on the hearer. Such type of desired modulation is achieved 
through į . means signaling the possibility of non-compliance. 

16 a. tomar pokkhe Ekbar amar baRite aSa ki sOmbhOb 
you of for once I of home at coming what possible 
hObe? 
will be 
“Is it possible for you to come at my home for a while?” 
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b. tumi nu ele amar ar jaoa kEmon kore 
you not come-cond mark I of further going how doing 
SOmbhOb hObe? 
possible will be 


“How would it be possible for me to go further if you do not come?” 


On occasion, even the effect of politeness is made accessible through external 
modifications by the speaker. These external modifications, formally defined as 
adjuncts to the ‘Head’ uct, do not affect the utterance realizing the fact, but 
the context in which it is embedded. The adjuncts indirectly modulate the 
illocutionary force. For instance, the exaggerated appreciation of the addressee, 
aggravates the ability of the addressee to comply with the request (sweetener) : 


c. tumi bhalo gun gao bole tomar kache gan Sikhte cay 
you good song sing compl. you of near song learn to I want 
“As you perform songs well, I want to learn the act of singing from you.” 
I. Syntactic downgraders 


Politeness may also be achieved by purely syntactic means. Some of the 
common syntactic downgraders in Bangla mitigating the speech act of 
politeness may be identified in this situation. 

(i) Change of voice : In Bangla, direct questions in active construction may 
often be passivized (as in 17b, 18b) in a formal context in order to make 
the syntactic construction indirect and polite one. 

17. a. apni thaken kothaY? 
you(hon) stay where 
“Where do you stay?” 
b. apnar thaka hOY kothaY? 
you(hon) of stay is where 
“Where is your residence?” 
18. a. tumi SinemaY jabe ? 
you cinema at will go 
“Will you go to cinema?” 
b. tomar sinemaY jaWa sOmbhOb hObe? 
you of cinema at going possible will be 
“Would it be possible for you to go to the cinema?” 
(ii) Conditional construction: This type of construction often indirectly reflects 
the reaction and response of the speaker in anticipation. 
19. a. tumi ekhane ele bhalo hOY 
you here at come-cond.marker good is 
“It would be fine if you come here.” 
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b. jodi kichu bOlen, bhalo lagbe. 
If something you say good will be 
“Jt would be fine if you say something.” 


(iii) Interrogative : It is worth noting that the direct questions are often 
downgraded by the use of the modal verb pur “to be able”. Sometimes 
even the wh-question ‘ki’ may be employed for moderating the question 
with possible modification of the intonation pattern (as in 20b,c). In some 
instances, the wh element may be altered into indefinite pronominal (as in 
21b replacing kothuy “where” by kothao “anywhere”). For example, 


20. a. tumi ekhane aSbe? (Direct Q) 


you here at wil! come 
“Will you come here?” 
b. tumi ekhane aSte parbe? (Indirect Q) 


you here at come to will be able 
“Weuld it be possible for you to come here.” 

c. tumi ekhane aSte parbe ki? (Indirect Q) 
you here at come to will be able if 
“Would it be possible for you to come here?” 

21. a. tum: kothuY jabe? (Direct Q) 

You where will go 
“Where will you go?” 

b. tumi kothuo jee  parbe ki? (Indirect Q) 
you anywhere gc to will be able if 
“Would you be able to go to some place?” 

(iv) Negation : Question sentences may also be framed as indirect with induced 
politeness by the use of the negative nä marker. Obviously tonal pattern 
beconies significant in conveying the desired effect of politeness. 

22. a. tuni amake boitTa debe? 
you I to book the will give 
“Will you give me the book?” 
b. tumi amake boiTa debe na? 
ycu Ito book the will give not 
“\, 41 you not give me the book?” 

(v) Suggestion : Sometimes impersonal statements with a kind of suggestion 
may be effective. For instance, 

23. a. kajTa Suru korle kharap hOY na. 
work the start do-cond.marker bad is not 
“It wouid be not bad if the work is initiated.” 
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b. e biSOYe tomar mOtamOt janle bhalo hOY. 
this topic in you of opinion know-cond.marker good is 
“It would be fine if your opinion is communicated in this matter.” 


The forms like ndhuy, or keman used generally as a question marker (as in 
kEmon acho? “How are you?”) may be applied as politeness markers. They 
often convey the sense of suggestion in place of order and command. 


24. a. ekhane kOekdin thakle nahOY. 
here at a few days stay-cond.marker P.marker 
“You may please stay here for a few days.” 


b. tumi amar baRite jaccho kEmon? 

you Iof home at are going P.marker 

“You are going to my residence.” 
The use of syntactic mitigation may express several different attitudes. For 
example, a speaker might have a desire to indicate his/her pessimistic attitude in 
reference to the outcome of the request (as in case with certain negative usage 
like tomar pokkhe juWa sOmbhOb hObe na, bodhaY? “Possibly, it would not 
be possible for you to go.”) or s/he may feel hesitant about making the request 
(as in tumi ki jete parbe “Would it be possible for you to go?” in place of tumi 
ki jube? “Will you go?”). Some syntactic manipulations also serve as distancing 
element (as in case of conditional construction or suggestion). 
J. Politeness Markers 


Bangla uses some of the indeclinable forms (such as kintu, to, yena, nd, naki 
etc.) used as politeness markers. However, the markers have a restricted 
distribution defined within the specific range of syntactic contexts. 


a. The marker kintu : kintu, though generally used as a conjunction in Bangla 
(as in tumi jete paro, kintu ami jabo na “You may go, but I will not.”) 
may frequently be applied in colloquial speech as a request marker. It is 
frequent as a P. marker for imperative sentences bearing future sense. 

25. a. apni okhane aSben kintu 
you(hon) there at will come P.marker 
“You are requested to come there.” 
b. tui jalsaY gaychiS kintu 
you(non-hon) function at will be singing P.marker 
“You are requested to sing at the function.” 


The use of kintu as a P.marker is generally prohibited for present, past or past 
perfect tense (as in tumi okhune giechile/ giecho kintu “You went/You have 
gone.”).The application of the marker also depends on the mood of the sentence. 
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For instance, it is suitable with the verb forms reflecting precative mood (as in 
tumi baRite eSo kintu “you would come at home, pleuse.”). Kintu as a p.marker 
does not apply for the Q. sentence, but may be employed without difficulty for 
the negative sentences. It generally occurs in the sentence final position. 
However, in a restricted context, it may even occur in the sentence internal 
position (as in tumi kintu OMkoTu koSo/ tumi OMkoTa kintu koSo “You would 
work out the sum, please.”). 


b. The marker yena : The marker yenu has a controlled use depending on 
the tense of the verb. In past tense, the marker functions for signifying 
doubt and uncertainty, but normally does not convey any sense of politeness 
(tomuke dekhechilum jEno “Possibly, I saw you.”). jEno is frequently 
applicable as a P.marker for the sentences signifying the sense of future 
(excepting the speaker-centered utterances). For example, 

26. a. kichu mone koro na jEno 
something mind in you might do not P.marker 
“Don’t mind, please.” 


b. okhane jaben na jEno 
there at will go not P.marker 
“Do not go there, please.” 

c.*ami okhane jabo jEno 
I there at will go P.marker 
“I will go there, please.” 


The marker, though being applicable for negative sentence, is restricted for 
questions. In question construction, it conveys sense of doubt and uncertainty 
(as in apni kothay yaben jEno “Where would you go?”). Like kintu, yena, 
conveying the sense of modesty, may also be applicable in the sentence internal 
position (bhOdrolok jEno onuSThane thaken “Let the gentleman be present in 
the programme.”). Notably, this marker also signifies the sense of politeness even 
in a passive construction (buRite jEno aSa hOY “Let you be present at home.”). 
c. The marker to : to is a politeness marker used regularly in Bangla for 
the imperative sentences. It is generally not employed in a sentence with 
wh-questions. However, to may be applied in the negative sentence used 
as a question; where to may also convey the sense of doubt and uncertainty 
(as in 27d). Some examples may be cited below : 


27. a. tumi Ekbar gan gaW to. 
you once song sing P.marker 
“Please perform a song just the once.” 
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b. tuy khObortTa aniS - to. 
you (non-hon) news the will bring P.marker 
“Please come with the news,” 


c. apni ekhane aSun to. 
you(hon) here at come P.marker 
“You come here please.” 


d. apni boyTa nicchen na to? 
you(hon) book the are taking not P.marker 
“Are you not taking the book?” 


to is generally used in present and future. But in the yes-no type of question, 
it is applicable even in the past, bearing the additional sense of doubt and 
uncertainty as in case of yena (as in cheleTu gun geechilo to ? “Did the boy 
perform a song?”). 


The usual position of to as a P.marker is sentence-final. The leftward shift of 
the marker may change the meaning (as in umi to Ekhon jubo “I will certainly go”; 
to is used here merely as a marker of emphasis). It is also worth noting that fo in 
the sentence-final position does not always serve as a P.marker. It may be exercised 
in the sense of certainty, depending on the stress on the verb and the intonation 
pattern (as in apni onuSThune jucchen to “Are you going to the programme?”). 


The other notable feature is that to may express the speaker-centred request 
in a yes-no Q. type, being in the sentence-final position (28a). However, in an 
assertive or negative sentence, to may be exercised only in the sense of certainty, 
but not strictly as a P. marker (28b). For example, 


28. a. ami gan gaite jacchi to? 
I song sing to am going P.marker 
“Am I going to perform a song?” 
b. ami gan gaite jacchi to. 
I song sing to am going emphatic marker 
“I am obviously going to perform a song.” 

d. The marker nã: The marker nd, derived from OIA ndma, (quite different 
from the negative marker na, having a contextual variant ni in past tense) 
often acts as a polite marker in Bengali generally in the assertive type of 
sentences. The difference may be estimated from the following example: 

29. tumi hoTele khaona na? 
you hotel at eat not Pmarker 
“Do you not take meal at hotel, isn’t it?” 


The simple sentence in Bangla does not tolerate two consecutive negative 
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markers. Here, the final nā signifies the politeness marker and the preceding 
one acts as a negative marker. Some of the sentences with nd as a politeness 
marker may be identified in this context: 


30. a. arekTa gan gaW na 
other one the song sing P.marker 
“Please sing another song.” 
b. bhOdrolok Ekbar okhane jan na. 
gentleman once there at let go P.marker 
“Let the gentleman go there once.” 


c. apni ekhane aSun na. 
you(hon) here at come P.marker 
“Let you come here please.” 
The marker is generally employed in the suggestive sentences with subject in 
2nd or 3rd person. But it may even be used for a speaker-centered request 
construction (as in umi EkTu gun gui nu “Let me sing a song.”). The marker is 
quite common in present and future tense; though its use as a p.marker is 
restricted in the past. 
The P.marker nd may be adjusted for the negative sentences as well. This 
is realized when negative sentence is used as a question: 
31. apni amar sOMge = aSben na na? 
you(hon) I of with will come not P.marker 
“Will you not come with me?” 
(in actual pronunciation a slight pause is maintained between two functionally 
distinct nd markers), However, nd as a p. marker in negative sentences, may also 
convey some sense of doubt (depending upon the tonal pattern). 
K. Verbal Forms 


Some of the typical verb forms may express the sense of politeness. These verb 
forms are generally conjunct verbs like unugruha karā ‘to treat with kindness’, 
dayd kuré ‘to be generous’, anurodh kara ‘to request’, mdrjund kara ‘to forgive’, 
bädhita kurā ‘to oblige’ etc. The forms like mdrjund kara, bddhitau kari, 
anugruha karā etc. are used specifically in formal style, as in conventional 
letters. For example, 
32. a. onugroho kore aSon grohon korun. 
favour doing seat take (you) do(honorific) 
“Please do favour by taking your seat.” 
b. nimontrOn grohon kore badhito korben 
invitation accept doing oblige (you) will do(honorific) 
“Please oblige (us) by accepting the invitation.” 
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c. doStruTi nijogune marjona korben 
mistake own virtue by forgive (you) will do (honorific) 
“Let you forgive the mistakes by (your) own virtue.” 
Formality is expressed as well by the honorific marker -n employed with the 
finite verbs. Notably, the forms like unurodh kara is exercised in case of 
addresser-oriented politeness expressions. In contrast, anugraha karā, dayā kara 
etc. are usually addressee-centered. For example, 


33. a. sahajjer jonne onurodh korchi 
help of for request (I am) doing 
“I am requesting you for help.” 
b. dOYa kore kichu sahajjo korben? 
mercy doing something help (you)will do(honorific) 
“Will you do mercy by helping (me) a small amount.” 


However, such type of expressions are not applicable for addresser-centered 
request expressions (as in *umi tomuke dOYa korchi “I am doing mercy to you.”). 
Because it reflects too much self-esteem and ego of the speaker and as a 
consequence the modesty-maxim is violated. 


In a few cases, depending on the context, replacement of the vector verb in 
compound verb construction occasionally brings the desired effect of modesty 
and politeness. 


34. a. OMkoIn kose phElo (order) 
sum the work drop 
“Work out the sum.” 
b. OMkoTa koSe nuW (politeness combined) 
sum the work take 
“Work out the sum.” 
35. a. khataTa dekhe dao(order) 
script the observing give 
“Check the script.” 
b. khataTa dekhe naW (politeness combined) 
script the observing take 
“Check the script.” 
(Here the combination dekhe deoyd and dekhe neoyd are considered only as a 
compound verb construction but not as a verb+verb combination) 
The sense of order/command is present in (34a) and (35a), to a greater 
extent, in comparison to (34b) and (35b). In fact, (34b) and (35b) reflect more 
politeness than (34a) and (35a). 
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Bangla also uses the precative form of the verb (derived from the Sanskrit 
future imperative form) as a politeness marker. However, the forms are generally 
constrained for the 2nd person addressee identified as tumi/tui (but not for 
honorific dpni). 


36. a. tumi oder baRite jaW 
you they of home at go 
“Go to their house.” 


b. tumi oder baRite jeW 
you they of home at let go 
“Let you go to their house.” 


c. tui oder baRite jabi 
you(-hon) they of home at will go 
“You will go to their house.” 


d. tui oder baRite jas 
you(-hon) they of home at let go 
“Let you go to their house.” 


Here, 36(b) and 36(d) represent the precative form of the verb. Notably, the 
precative form may also accept other politeness markers. For instance, 
37. a. tumi jeW kintu. 
You let go P.marker 
“Let you go, please.” 
b. tumi eSo to. 
You let come P.marker 
“Let you come, please.” 


c. tumi okhane jeo na jEno 
you there at let go not P.marker 
“Let you not go there.” 


d. tumi ekhane eso go 

you here at come P.marker 

“Let you come here please,” 
L. Lunguage of Greeting 
Greeting is the other important province of politeness behaviour. Greeting 
expressions are shared between the members of a community either to say 
welcome or Good-bye. Gumperz (1972) argues that primary determinant of 
greeting is the ‘communicative necessity’ as it meets the socio-psychological _ 
need of the individual. However, it is better to say, contrary to Gumperz’s 
opinion, that greeting is a routine exchange (with communicative information 
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normally of zero value) inviting the establishment or maintenance of phatic 
communion. In fact, it is a highly skilled behavior, which functions to facilitate 
the management of interpersonal relationship (Laver 1975 : 237). 


Bangla generally uses three types of greeting (Majumdar 2012) : 


(i) Interactive greeting : They include inquiries like kEmon acho “How are 
you?”; kkObor ki? “What is the news?” etc. They are not real inquiries, 
but used as friendly salutes. The expressions carry a sense of informality 
and intimacy. 

(ii) Regards greeting : It assumes the form of giving regards to others (as in 
moSai SOb kuSOl to “Sir,are you okay?”; nomoSkar kEmon achen “Salute, 
how are you?”). So, this type has a shade of elegance and formality. 

(iii) Puralinguistic greeting: This type includes paralinguistic and facial 
expressions. 

In other way, we may broadly classify two types of greeting—verbal and non- 
verbal, both being formal or informal nature. They are certainly characterized 
by social setting, context and interpersonal setting. 


Greeting being framed as a politeness strategy incorporates three significant 
features, namely (a) compositeness; (b) conventionality;(c) indexicality 
(Mehrotra 1985). 


Greeting terms functioning as the ‘language of encounter’ often display a 
composite make-up with an amalgamation of both verbal and non-verbal mode 
of expressions, either implicit or explicit. The non-verbal gestures may include 
folding of hands, smiling, nodding, hugging, closing of eyes etc. Sometimes, 
non-verbal gestures may stand itself to greet the others (such as touching feet, 
handshake etc.). 

Secondly, greeting formula in most of the cases is highly conventionalized 
with its responses fixed and stereotyped. Gumperz (1978:21) notes that the 
meaning or contextual interpretation of the greeting terms would entirely change 
if there is an alteration of suprasegmental feature or replacement of a component 
lexical item by an otherwise referentially equivalent items. For example, 

38. A: ki kEmon achen? 
Q.word how you(hon) are 
“How are you?” 
B: bhalo/ey cole jacche/* khub kharap 

well/okay, it is going on very bad 
The expected’ answer from B should not be *khub khurap. In that case, we 
have every chance for violating the greeting norm. In reality, there is little 
freedom for individual ingenuity or creativity in this matter (Mehrotra 1985:82). 
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Finally, indexical aspect of greeting often gives a feed back to reveal the 
socio-psychological organization of a community, particularly its religious 
sentiments, spirituality and ethnic characteristics. 


Conclusion 


This paper has an attempt to bring a brief account of politeness and it examined 
the notion of politeness among different theories. The conceptualization of 
politeness, inherent in the theories of Lakoff (1973) and Leech(1983) have 
emphasized the normative function of politeness in linguistic behavior. The 
other researches rightly revealed that politeness can also play an instrumental 
role in language usage. Thus politeness is often considered as a communicative 
strategy which is intended to influence the addressee for facilitating the 
attainment of the actor’s goals (Srivastava and Pandit 1988). Politeness may be 
treated as an interactional strategy, independent of the normative approaches in 
linguistic behavior. Brown and Levinson (1987), on the other hand, recognizes 
Juce as central for understanding politeness behavior. So, they identified the 
situation in which potential FTA may be introduced as an important determinant 
of a person’s use of politeness. The present paper implemented a pragma- 
linguistic view for identifying some specific politeness strategies in the context 
of Bangla. The study, though not exhaustive, attempts to give a outline for 
future politeness research in a language-specific context. The investigation truly 
suggests that in the backdrop of a particular speech community, there exists 
almost causal relationship between cultural realities and the system of linguistic 
etiquette (Patnaik 1996). 


[Modified IPA script is used for the syntactic expressions in Bangla. Otherwise 
Roman script is made use of.] 
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The Bengali Language in the Juncture of Old and Middle 
Stage 


Sunandan Kumar Sen 


Abstract : During the long gap of about three hundred years between the text of 
Caryā and any early middle Bengali text the Bengali language passed through 
the old stage and quite a good lap of the middle Bengali stage. This is perhaps 
the real formative period of the language known as the transitional stage or 
critical era by the scholars. We are not in favour of such name, rather we 
consider this period as missing link. This paper intends to highlight this missing 
link linguistically that connects the language of Carya songs with that of the 
work of middle Bengali. 


1. Introduction 


Between the Carya songs and Srikrsnakittana of Badu Caņdīdāsa, as well as 
Srikrsnavijaya (1480 AD) of Mālādhar Basu which is a long narrative poem 
written in the eighth decade of the fifteenth century, but known mostly in 
manuscript dated about a couple of centuries later, there is in all probability no 
record for the Bengali literature and language. From the last three decades of 
fifteenth century literary records of various quantities, qualities and genre are 
available almost continuously up till the end of eighteenth century. In eighteenth 
century the printing press was established (1778 AD) and a competent literary 
prose slowly emerged. Henceforth Bengali literature is prolific and continuous. 
From the end of the fifteenth century to the end of the eighteenth the language 
is on the whole same and in spite of a variety of forms and idioms precipitated 
from the various localities was probably quite mutually intelligible throughout. 
It is the Middle Bengali (MB) language whom I am refering. From the end of 
the eighteenth century marks the beginning of the Modern Bengali (Mod B). 


1.1 Missing Link: (1200—1475 AD) 


The Old Bengali (OB) Carya songs are arguably dated between c 900-1200 AD. 
If this terminal date of Carya songs! are accepted then there is a very big lacuna 
in the history of the language, as of its literature. This blank or unrecorded 
period of the language must have suffered changes which paved the way for the 
language as recorded in the following decades. In the long gap of about three 
hundred years (c 1200-1450/80)? the Bengali language passed through the Old 
stage and quite a good lap of the Middle Bengali stage, which is mostly called 
Early Middle Bengali by the scholars. This unrecorded period is perhaps the 
real formative period of the language as we know it. In this point the observation 
of S.K. Chatterji is important— 
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“The language had all its Bengali churucteristics fully established during 
this period, so that from the speech of the Caryds it was transformed into 
that of Sri-Krsna-Kirttana”? 


Two external forces were exerting tremendous influence on the mind of the 
people and thereby on the language. Bengal was conquered by Afgans and their 
official language Persian had to be learned by a section of population (above 
the class of farmers and artisans). To some extent Persian may have percolated 
also to the lower level of the society as Persian became the main language for 
communication day by day. In administration Sanskrit which was the court 
language of Pala and Sena dynasty was gradually replaced by Persian*. Quite a 
number of significant vocables from Persian become thoroughly current in the 
speech of the common people. The influence of Persian was not confined to 
the vocabulary. It went deeper and as a result of that the plural number for 
the substantives developed. In this context the comment? made by Sukumar Sen 
could be in order— 


“Thirteenth century witnessed the massive conflict caused by the appearance 
of Muslim power. But its effect did not have uny adverse effect in normal 
social life. Development of Bengali language in thirteenth and fourteenth 
century proves this claim. Muslims acquired the knowledge ‘of Bengali 
language and used it while Hindus were also interested in learning and 
using Persian language. As a result the Bengali language of twelfth century 
came out of the influence of Apubhrailfa and was incarnated into its 
acquuinted form of fourteenth century” 


The other external force, perhaps more powerful than the first and abiding 
was Sanskrit. The Muslim invasion and occupation of the century destroyed 
the Buddhist monasteries and the cultural centres where MIA study was not 
neglected, and the Brahmanical cultural centers which were patronized by the 
king and the rulers were dispersed. The cultivation of Sanskrit which was 
growing in popularity since the days of Pala kings was not interrupted in as 
much as the Brahmin scholars worked independently in their own village house 
and therefore the language of the people which was just emerging from the 
obscurity of the sick bed received abundant and felicitous patronization by the 
upper class. Stories from Purana and Epics in Sanskrit were adopted and the 
indigenous themes were modeled after them. The most popular were the songs 
and the ballads on the Krishna legend which drew equally from the Sanskrit 
and the native source. The writer of the Carya songs were highly learned men 
but in writing Bengali they discarded their learning and wrote as if for the 
common man in the lower levels of the society®. The other writers (if they 
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at all composed anything during that time) of the Bengali language in the blank 
period of its history, inherited (or imitated) the literary tradition of the earlier 
Brahmanical writers who catered for the higher class of the society. They had 
knowledge for Sanskrit enough for taking directions from rhetorical and 
prosodical works in Sanskrit and to pick up words from Amarakofa. 


1.2 Present Study 


This present paper is aiming at to identify the changes which are indicated 
below happened during this stage, which are missing links that undoubtedly 
connect the language of Carya songs with that of the work of middle Bengali. 


Up to this point we have given a brief introduction to elicit the scope and aim 
of this paper. One question may be raised here is that whether socio-economic 
condition or any political upheaval can really play any role in language change 
or not. There is no satisfactory answer of this question. It can be mentioned here 
that once Karl Marx had said that Germanic consonant shift had nothing to do 
with socio-economic facts. Marx believed that change within a language occurs 
normally it does not follow any pattern or it does not get affected by any outside 
factor. In one way Marx was correct because change is also to some extent 
the inherent nature of a language. Ferdinand de Saussure indirectly supports 
this view (1959; 77) when he says that “change is the nature of universe therefore 
language cannot escape this universal tendency”. Studies on language change 
have supported this view but tuese studies have also proved that this universal 
tendency can get impetus from outside factors. A simple equation can be framed 
like Language Change = Universal Tendency + (X), where (X) means outside 
factors which is sometimes optional. One of these is (X) could be political 
aggression, which is best exemplified through English Language (classical 
example of Norman conquest in 1066 AD). It can also be mentioned here that 
William Labov in his studies has tried to prove that social motivation play very 
vital role in language change which he has shown in his case studies like 
Martha’s Vineyard. 


2. Changes in the Phonology 
2.1 Syllabic pattern and Syllabic equivalence 


In the langueye of Cary the syllable had two prosodic values, heavy (H) and 
light (L) or in terms of the Mora, bimoraic or unimoraic. This is reflected 
partially in 1.e varying sharps of some words and completely in the metrical 
scheme. Stress always fell on a heavy syllable. The Old Bengali stress pattern 
is like the foliowing 

H=2 morae L=1 mora 


and subsequent stress pattern is 
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(a) CV:CV and (b) CVCV: 
[: = indicates length, italics and bold character indicates the vowel of the 
syllable which holds the stress.] 


The following examples are all taken from Caryā. The vowel which holds the 
stress is given in italics for understanding. 


ambhe ; ambhé ‘I’ [Bold indicates the stress] 

pdni ; pania ‘water’ 

laid ; ldia ‘taken’ 

bdndhaa ; bandhdpae ‘to bind’ present third person 

saald; saéla ‘all’ 

majhe; mdjhe” ‘in the middle’ [Bold indicates the stress] 
In the OB stage the stress that was generally in the initial position of the word is 
proved in the orthographic peculiarity where lengthening of an initial vowel is 
noticed instead of a short vowel which is more expected as in the words like, 
dngana ‘court yard’, Āüsu ‘fiber’, singa ‘companionship’, piifica ‘five’, cfinda 
‘moon’etc where in the first syllable the vowel is long, but this length of vowel 
has been explained from a different point of view also.8 

In MB syllables, heavy or light, open or close are prosodically equivalent 
and the metrical scheme is entirely syllabic. That is it is on the number of 
syllables in a verse line and not on the number of morae, as in the Carya that 
the metre depends. There is also a shift in stress towards the head of the word 
which had never been significant. In MB stress seems to have largely fallen 
on the first if the word is disyllabic and to the longer of the first two syllables 
if trisyllabic. If the first two syllables were both heavy, stress was on the first 
and the second was consequently shortened. The MB syllabic pattern is like 
the following. 

MB syllabic pattern 

H=1 mora and L = 1 mora 

MB stress pattern 

Disyllabic 

CVCV 

CV:CV 

Trisyllabic 

CV:CVCV 

CVCV:CV 

CV:CV:CV —> CV:CVCV 
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For example 

OB bhalf; MB bhdli [SKK, CMJ] ‘good’ 

OB at ; MB atha [MMV], dita [SKK] ‘eight’ 

OB ambada [SV] ; MB dmbari [SKK] ‘a kind of fruit’ 

OB hathi; MB hatha [SKK] ‘hand’ 

OB cakd; MB cdka [CC, CM, AM] ‘wheel’ 

OB kapás ; MB kapis [MMV] ‘cotton’ 
2. 2 New Metrical Scheme 
During this period Bengali metre shook off the rigid form catuspadi inherited 
from Apabhraiifa and turned into the looser form of Payar?. A catuspadi line 
contained 16 morae while a Payār line has 14 syllables. Moreover, there being 
no rigidity in the short-long feature in a Payar syllable, it could accommodate 
more than 14 syllables. The flowing nature of Payar ends in two line unit and 
gives the writer an opportunity of attempting easy poetic narration. The 
development of Payar depended on phonemic changes based on the free accent 
of OB turning into the fixed and on the first syllable during MB. 

The change over of the metrical pattern from the moraic to the syllabic 
system may thus be illustrated. 
Old Bengali 


kahne gai tu kamacandali [4-3-1-8] 
22 21 1 21221 

dombita āgali nahi chinali [4-4-3-5] 
2 li 211 21 122 


The following lines are the loose translation of an Old Bengali couplet into 
Middle Bengali form. Moreover if we compare two different lines from Carya 
and SKK the changeover would be easy to understand 

Middle Bengali [long vowels and closed syllables are prosodically equivalent 
to short vowels and open syllables.] 


kanapie gale tui kamacandalika [4-2-2-6] 
1111 11 11 1 11111 

domanira bara nai chenali ye dekhi [4-2-2-4-2] 
111i 11 11 1111 1 1 


Carya line [ 8+8] = 16 moraic 

anaha andi cāki // kiata abadhitt [3-3-2-3-3] 
SKK [8+5] = 14 moraic 

kundalamandita ciru // Sravanayugala [6-2-6] 
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Verse line with 14 mora is also found in the contemporary texts like in 

MV where the division is of standard [8+6] 

jadi tumi pija kara // dibe purijane 

Depending on situation a syllable can be counted as bimoraic in Payār like 
the following verse line, here the first syllable of the first word is counted 
as two morae for metricausa. 

bāsalī Sire bandi / gaila candidisa 

21111 11 111 111 


3. Changes in Morphology 
3.1 Avahatta Archaism and New Ending for Direct Object 


The relics of old declensional forms that still lingered in the language of the 
Caryi mostly disappeared in the later stages of the languages like in MB. These 
include nominative in [-o] in the pronominal forms like, jo, so, ko etc. These 
forms are inherited from the earlier Avahattha stage. Some nominal with [-o] are 
noticed in the Caryä. The first one is the participial form puitho ‘has entered’, 
which is an example of verbal form but used as nominal. Similar is the form 
bhdnto ‘fled away’. This may however be a nominative form or a vocative form. 
The form suburo ‘the sabara person’ occurs with nominative marker [-o] in two 
instances in verse no 28 and 50. The form suburo is undoubtedly an archaic 
form originating in Avahattha. But the two other forms paitho and bhdnto can 
be explained from a slightly different angle rather than an Avahattha archaicism. 
The form bhdnto may be accounted for by metri causa necessity for rhyming 
with the second personal form of the previous verse line. The other form paitho 
may be due to contraction of an earlier form * paithau. But metrical necessacity 
would have given us the form paithd because of lengthening of [-a] at the clause 
pause or sentence pause is noticeable feature of Caryā language. There is another 
form with [-o] nominative. Which is bodo (= boda) ‘a kind of snake’. The 
evidence of nominative singular ending [-u] which is a pure Apabhrati$a form 
like kāhnu is there in one Cary song (number 7). 

Traces of inherited endings are also found in genitive case like [-d] and 
[-ha] for example saala, khanaha, samuda, gaanaha etc. The [-ā] genitive form 
may well be taken as zero genitive or identical with stem forms as they are 
natural historically developed forms. Chronologically therefore these forms are 
more archaic. As for example 

saala (<*sakalasya) eha sahiiva ‘of everything has this nature’ 


maa moha samuda (<samudrasya) re anta na bujhari thaha ‘you do not know 
the limit and the depth of the sea of illusion and ignorance’ 
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The other ending [-ha] is influenced by Avahatth ending [-ha] as in forms 
like khanaha (<ksanasya) na chidaa ‘does not leave for a moment’ 


gaanaha (<gaganasya) jima ujoli cānde ‘as the brightening of the sky by moon’ 


In EMB or in MB texts nominative with [-o] and genitive with [-a] and 
[-ha] are not found. 


In nominal morphology there were some changes as well as innovations. 
The indirect object received a marker [-ka/-ke]. 


The dative that is the indirect object had developed two endings [-re] with 
and without nasalization and [-ke] were established by the end of the fifteenth 
century. The use of [-re] with or without nasalization as dative marker is there in 
SKK, like 

briimhaneré dilo ‘has given to the Brahmins’ 

ridhikiré puchia ‘asking to Radha’ 

katisere jandila ‘informed to kamsha’ 

torë kariba upahasa ‘will ridicule you’ 

In the middle of sixteenth century this ending was still used in the language 
as for example 


se deere gele bipu kon dhan pābe ‘if you my son, go to that country, what 
wealth will you get’ [GV] 


uccamantre krsnere kaila nibedane ‘requested to Krishna loudly’ [GV] 


Since then there was a gradual preference for the second affix [-ka/ -ke] 
mainly in the dialects of West Bengal. The first ending preponderated in East 
Bengali. The dative was a personal case and therefore was not used for 
nonhumans. 


There is however an interesting development regarding the [-ka] case marker 
in the gap between Carya and the MB. In Carya language the ending [-ka] 
is used as genitive in such cases like chdnduka bdndha ‘the binding of metre’ 
beside the productive [-ra] ending and also used as a dative case in two instances 
in matie thdkuraka parinebittaé ‘by the minister the king is checkmated’ and 
ndSuka thati ‘of destruction’. Beside [-ka] the other variations like [-ke] was 
found in one example like kedua nahi ke ki bahubuke pārau ‘there is no oar, 
who is competent to row through’ whose reading is not free from doubt and one 
another variation similar to the one that Oriya has [-ku] was there in the example 
bidydkuri damaku akilese ‘for taming the elephant of knowledge easily’. In OB 
the accusative has no apparent case marker [null]. Actually the distinction 
between accusative and dative was not there in OB. Rather the distinction was 
between direct object with second case ending and the indirect object with 
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fourth case ending where the suffix is [-ka]. This indirect object was used like 

sampradan karaka of Sanskrit. When the language entered in the early middle 

Bengali phase there is new or indirect object which is akin to sampradan karaka 

of Sanskrit becomes the dative case with fourth case and the case marker is 

[-ka]. There are some uses of [-ka] in SKK which as pure sampradan karaka of 

Sanskrit that is why it is assigned as dative with fourth case ending. 
gharaka ili “came to house’ 

rādhāka pucha ‘ask to Radha’ 

Similarly the old or direct object in comparison to dative was regarded as 
accusative with second case ending in SKK. The [-ka] ending of the dative case 
which is now fourth case ending in SKK moves to accusative or in the second 
case ending. The transfer of [-ka] from dative to direct object was a slow process 
in SKK, where the ending was first used in pronoun and then in noun. The use 
of [-ka] as direct case marker in noun is less in number than pronoun. As it 
has come from dative its use is restricted to [+animate] noun in accusative also. 

gurupatni taraka harila Sasadhere “Tara, wife of Guru was abducted by moon’ 

rambha adi beSyak ramati tridase ‘the celestial courtesans, Rambha and so 
forth cavort with thirty’ 

kapate āhulyāka ramila suravare (Indra) used deceit to take pleasure with 
Ahalya’ 

mathura nagaraka kinhe geli ‘Kanha went for Mathra city 

The use of [-re] as well in direct object was also found by the middle of 
sixteenth century, 

asighat kari age phullarire hāna ‘at first kill Phullara by using shord’ [CM] 


At first it was used in pronoun and then in noun. A pictorial representation 
could help us to understand the change. 


Old / Direct object New / Indirect object 


t 


a r Dative 
a 2nd case ending 4th case ending 


3.2 Emergence of Honorific Forms 
There is no distinction of number in the noun flexion in OB, the definite plurality 
was expressed either by adjective, attributive or predicative or by compounding 
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with words of multitude. The first and the second personal pronoun kept up the 
singular and plural forms partially in nominative. But here also merging process 
had started. The process perhaps began with the second person. The second 
personal pronoun had already two sets of form in Caryā, they are common or 
familiar which is originally the singular form and the polite originally the plural. 
The base for the first one was [to-] and [tom(h)-] for the second one respectively. 


The singular of the second person was already used to occur in the sense of 


familiarity if not of actual contempt in the language of Carya can be proved 
from the following examples : 


tu lo dombi hau kapali “You o (are) a Dom woman (and) I (am) a mendicant’ . 


The plural therefore came into use for the polite or common address, like 
jai tumbhe bhusuku aheri jaibe ‘if you, Bhusuku shall go (for) hunting’ 

In MB the singular second person indicated close familiarity or contempt 
like to, tui, tuñi etc as in z 

to nāsili dui loke ‘you destroyed the two worlds’ [SKK] 

And the form of the plural came to be used for the singular as well as plural 

Used as singular :— toma ghare nai ‘it is not there in your house’ [CM] 

Used as plural:—tomi sabā (acc, pl) ‘you all’ [Cbh] 

In the first person the singular nominative /hāu / hat / ‘I’ continued down to 
EMB and then it disappears. The agentive singular /moi/, /mai/ etc became an 
alternative of /hafi/ in Early Middle Bengali, /moi/ with some change was 
retained throughout MB but as a familiar or derogatory alternative to the regular 
/ami/ which had come to stand for both numbers during MB period 


Singular—toma ama ek juti ‘you and I form a pair’ 

Plural-—dimi saba ‘we all’ [CMJ] a 

The honorific forms for the demonstrative and relative pronouns in all 
probability came into being during the blank centuries in question. For example 


a 
The process started with the OB agentive të ‘by him’ and jë ‘by whom’ which 
in there emphatic forms were *t€i and *jéi, then MB tei, jei (= tefii, jefii). 
The palatal nasal here indicates the nasalization of the vowel. The position of 
the nasalization often shifted to nearby vowel in MB also which is actually 
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a feature of SCB. These forms then underwent a double development in 
phonology. 


a). The palatal nasal changed into dental and the mid vowel raised up to 
high vowel through Vowel Height Assimilation (VHA) i.e. tini, jini and 


b) The second syllable being stressed and the nasal turning into emphatic 
[nh]!° i.e. tenha, jenha which by normal process became téha (ttha), 
jéha (ha). Therefore in MB the honorific forms for the demonstrative 
pronouns were tenha, téha, tiha etc. These are all bases for nominative. It 
is indeed not difficult to explain why teha becomes tiha by VHA . 


The independent and older forms *taiha, *jaha strengthened by this nasalization 
give the new honorific bases for the oblique cases and for the plural 
(nominative). The new base is taha-. In some dialects (which are noticeable 
as early as the beginning of the 16th century) the first group also supplied 
the base for the oblique and the plural (nominative), tana ‘his’, jāna ‘whose’! 


As the Carya do not have any clear agentive form for the demonstrative 
pronoun such as [e], [i], [o], [u] we are not sure whether the MB honorific 
form!? of near demonstrative like ha (iha, inha; ini), end and far demonstrative 
like Sha (ŭha, unha, uni) are historically developed or analogically created!>. 
The [ena] forms are in dialects preserved. The interrogative pronoun did not 
develop honorific form during the MB period. Only in modern Bengali such as 
a stem is available in the oblique cases only for example kahar (honorific) 
but kāhār (ordinary) ‘whose’. This may be result of analogical formation in 
Modern Bengali. The numerical base doha—‘both, couple’ analogically received 
nasalization to turn into honorific pronoun like [doh]. 

3.3 Emergence of Determiners 

There was as no such definitive particle or suffix in OB. But one emphatic or 
sometimes mere expletive particle [-vi/-bi] was there in Caryi, which is a 
avahattha loan, as follows 

pafica-bi ‘five indeed’, murana-bi ‘death indeed’, eta-bi ‘this much indeed. 
Beside the [-bi] one definitive particle was in the making in Carya as found in 
the following line, the reading is according to commentary— 


kia na@yadi khandi mana keduala ‘That is the small boat the mind is oar’ 


OIA khanda (feminine form khandik4) which is attested in the above Noun 
Phrase developed into a regular definitive particle or affix like khin(a), khānä, 
khāni, khānī in MB and definitive particle fully emerged in Middle Bengali. As 
for example 


bhingiyache bas khan ‘the bamboo pole has broken down’ [Cbh], 
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grām khan lutila ‘some one plundered the village’ [Cbh], 

kata khān anumāna ‘so many surmise’ [DmG] etc. 

The definitive suffix khānā is found in the following example like cari 
khand kar [CM] ‘four arms’. khini—used as a definitive suffix with numerals 
and often with nouns implying smallishness. One interesting point to notice is 
that in SCB khani is used only with [-animate] noun but in MB khani was used 
with both [+animate] and [-animate] noun. Like 

[-animate] 

nia khini ‘the boat’ [SKK], , gia khāni ‘the body’ [SKK], , dravya khini 

kine ‘he buys the thing’ [Cbh], , hata khani ‘the market’ [CMJ], 

[+animate] 

kanyi khani ‘the daughter’ [CMJ], 

vadhu khani ‘the daughter-in law’ [DmG] etc. 

There is another affix [-ta / -ti / -ti] which is of older origin. Panini cites 
vadhiiti ‘a small pretty married girl’ and this word has come down to us through 
Carya as buhudi (Mod Bengali bauti). There is another word showing this old 
suffix in Caryā in the above cited example nāvadī ‘a small boat’. The suffix 
[-ti / -tī] {<OIA tiki} had developed a new masculine form [-t4]. As for example 
[tā] is a definitive suffix for substantive like 

tākāy śikațtā svīkār ‘in a rupee a quarter is accepted’ [AM], 

tir tinté locana ‘his three eyes’ [CM]. 

[ti-] is a definitive suffix indicating smallishness or affection. In SKV the use 
of this suffix is noticed in duguti bendud, pdficuguti vindha etc. 

It can be mentioned here that two other definitive particles or affixes [gold] 
and [gota] were there in Middle Bengali, along with two other with slight 
different forms like [guli] and [guti]. The first two indicates large or big thing 
and the next two indicate the opposite concept. They also specify the thing 
which is round in shape or whole as a nature 

papir prahar-goli dekhifia ‘on seeing the thrashings of the sinners’ [MMV] 

candragota ‘the moon’ atapaguli ‘the grains of Atap rice’ cāriguti dimba 

‘the four eggs’ 

In Middle Bengali another definitive particle [-gii] is there (Sen, 1993, 213) 

pac gi guya ‘the five betel nuts’ [CM] 

In this connection it can be said that [-ta / -ti / ] could have also developed 
from [gota] and [guti] by dropping the first syllable though the influence of 
Skt tika cannot be ignored. 
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3.4 Inclusive Particle 
The inclusive particle [-o] (<OIA ca ‘and’ or ta ‘indeed”) perhaps influenced by 
Arabic [wa] was appearing though very rarely as a connecting conjunction. The 
only reliable instances of inclusive particle in MB is the following- 

ämrä-o achi ‘we are also (with you)’ [Cbh] 

The other few instances of the use of this particle as connective conjunction 
is furnished by the following sentence 

ghosa o basura kanya ‘daughter from Ghosha and Vasu family’ [CM] 
3.5 Group Inflexion 
Group inflexion is a process which inflects only the last member of a group of 
adjuncts. This process was not a noticeable feature in Caryā language. There 
were exceptions to group inflections in Caryā text where the inflected words 
indicate a mutual case-relation. 

alié kälië bata rundhela ‘the road is blocked by Ali and Kali’ 

minge pitate kicchi bandhi ‘cables tied from the mast head to the deck’ 

The phenomenon of group inflexion is operative in the MB language when 
two constituents are closely associated with each other as if forming a 
compound. For example 

jagai mādhāira thāñi ‘from jagai and madha’ [Cbh] 

madya mialise dino pfije kona kona jane ‘some people worship a demon 

with wine and flesh’ [Cbh] 

vyaghra bhalluka gandara mahisera bhit ‘the fear of tiger, bear, rhynosorous 

and bull’ [GV] 

There is no group inflexion if an emphasis is intended 

hate mathe grhe gothe sabākāra dhino ‘all people have paddy in market, on 

the field, at home or at the cowsheds’ 
3.6 Loss of Negative 
Some interesting innovations took place regarding the formation of negation in 
MB. In Carya there are two negative particles. They are [na] and [mā]. The 
most common is the ordinary negative indeclinable [na] whose main function 
was to negate an affirmative sentence 

khanahi na jivami ‘I do not breathe for a moment’, 

harind pibai na pani ‘the stag does not drink water’, 

jai na ävayi ‘(one) dose neither go nor come’ etc. 


In later Carya period the use of [na] probably became obsolete. The 
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prohibitive particle [mā] is no longer used in MB, in fact its use in the Carya 
is one of the most persisting archaisms inherited through Apabhratifa. This 
negative particle was used in indicative and imperative mood and second person 
only, where the imperative show the termination [-u]. Thus; 

ma hohi ‘do not be’, 

ma jahi ‘do not go’, 

ma kara guli ‘do not soil (your) hands’, 

ma loda dipana ‘do not seek a mirror’, 

ma bhola ‘do not forget’, 

bhinti mano bisa ‘do not indeed entertain error’. 

The two forms in [-u] occurs in the songs of Saraha and are probably the best 
example of the existence of dialectal variations in Caryé; 

ma lehu re banka ‘do not take a turn’ 

mā jahu re lanka ‘do not go to Lanka’ 

But in post Carya middle Bengali literature there is no use of this imperative 
prohibited particle [ma]. In SKK as well as in other middle Bengali text [nā] 
is now the only negative indeclinable. As in SKK— 

na bola nā bola dūtī nie ‘do not say, do not say messenger in the boat’, 

adi finta echo bola na bolasi bhāla ‘beginning to the end not a single good 

word (you) are uttering’, 

na thaikiba tor thine ‘(I) will not stay at your place’, 

abharasa nā kara satya imhe buila ‘do not disbelieve me, (I) am saying truly’ 

The negative particle [ma] is retained as a fossilized form in some other 
NIA languages like Hindi mat’*. This prohibitive particle is retained in one the 
sister languages Hindi but not in Bengali. So it can be assumed that this negative 
particle lost its use in between Carya and SKK. 

Beside [na] and [ma] there was also a negative particle [nahi] which is 
basically the negative copula used in the text of Caryā as, 

talata mora ghara nahi padavesi ‘(my) house is on the hillock (but) there is 

no neighbour’. 

This particle was still in use in MB as in the text like SKK or even in 
the text of CM 

jivante maile nahi visesa ‘there is no difference in life and death’ [SKK] 

The negative particle [na] is replaced by the productive form [na] which is 
probably a clipped form of the negative copula nai (< nahi) which is also used 
as negative particle. The negative particle [na] generally comes before the verb. 
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[neg + verb] 

nā se haila siyā ‘non-existent came to exist [GV]. 

But exceptions are there in MB like 

[verb + neg] 

mareo nā ‘neither he/she dies’ [Cbh], \ 

cale nā caran ‘the feet does not move’ [SivR], 

On the other hand the general tendency of the negative particle [ndi] was to 
precede the verb in MB as like 

loke kichu nai kabe ‘people will speak nothing’ [GV]. 

This [nai] is a form of substantive verb used as a negative particle. In fact 
the post posed negative copula forms the negative of the present perfect in 
Modern Bengali and is attested from the 17th century if not earlier. Thus in 
Modern Bengali; pare nai ‘has not fallen’ but pareche (<pariydche) ‘has fallen’. 

Another area of observation in MB is that the old negative particle [na] 
is embedded as prefix in a few verbs which have turned negative 

nara (<na - piraya) ‘to be unable’ [SKK] 

naraye (<na + pāraya) ‘to be unable’ [CMJ] 

nasa (<na +fisa) ‘not come’ [SKK] , 

nisibo (<na + asibo) ‘I shall not come’ [SKK] etc. 

Prefixing the negative particle [na] with the verb is an old tendency found 
in Apabhratiga in at least one example nidnai (<na + jña) ‘does not know’!5 

So from the above discussion it is clear to us that OB negative particle 
[na] and [ma] are virtually lost in MB. On the other hand [nahi ] through 
phonological changes becomes [na], like nahi> nāi> na. This [na] takes the 
function of [na]. This is a kind of chain shift. The vacuous position of [na] is 
ultimately filled up by [na]. 


Endnotes 


1 Imitation of the Caryi songs seems to have been cultivated by the Nepali and 
the Tibetan Buddhist right up to the 19th century. 


2 Generally referred to as, Dark or Transitional age in the history of Bengali 
language and literature by Chatterji, Critical Era by Shahidullaha. 


3 Chatterji, 1926, 130. 


4 Persian officially became the language of administration in 1576 at the time of 
Akbar. 


5 Sen 1999, 99. 
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6 Kanha and Saraha also composed their songs in the then pan north Indian literary 
language Avahattha. 

7 This form is also found with final vowel nasalization. 

8 Concept of attenuated nasal (vide Chatterji, 1926). 

9 Probodh Chandra Sen has regarded ‘Payar’ as a stanza pattern not as a metre. He 
names the metre Mishravritta (mixed moraic). 

10 The [nh] forms are available also in Early Maithili (14th century AD). 

11 Caitanyabhagavata. 6 

12 The nasalization later period passed on to the following vowel : ehã, ihã, ohã, uhã. 

13 The base eha-is known in Avahattha. 

14 Turner, 1966. 

15 Vidagdhamukhamandana. 


List of Abbreviations 

The following is the list of abbreviations of different Middle Bengali texts that 
are consulted for citations to highlight the points . 

[AM] = Annadamangal by Bharat Chandra Ray, composed in the middle of eighteenth 
century (late Middle Bengali) , 

[CC] = Caitanyacaritiimrta by Krsnadisa Kabiraij, composed around 1575-1595 AD 
(Middle Bengali) 

[CMJ] = Candimangala by Jayinanda composed around 1550-1560 AD (Middle Bengali) 
[Cbh] = Caitanyabhagavata by Vrndibanadisa, composed around 1536-37 AD (Middle 
Bengali) , 

[CM] = Candimangala by Mukunda, composed around the second half of the sixteenth 
century (Middle Benglai) 

{[DmG] = Dharmamangala by Ghanarimdiisa, composed around 1711 AD (late Middle 
Bengali) 

[GV] = Gopiilavijaya by KaviSekhar, composed around middle of seventeenth century 
(Middle Bengali) 

[MV] = Manasivijaya by Vipradāsa Pipilai, composed arouns 1495 AD (early Middle 
Bengali) 

[MMV] = Manasaémanagala by Visnupala, composed around 1494 AD (early Middle 
Bengali) 

[SKK] = Srikrsnakirtana by Badu Candidisa, composed in the first half of fifteenth 
century (early Middle Bengali) 

[SKV] = Srikrsnavijaya by Mālādhar Basu, composed around 1473-80 AD (early Middle 
Bengali) 

[SivR] = Sivasatikirtana by Rāmeśvar, composed around 1710 AD (late Middle Bengali) 
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Remarks on Linguistic Human Right: An Observation 
Linking to the Changing Space of Identity in India 


Sibansu Mukhopadhyay* 


1 


To reexamine the question of language identity in the context of plural societies 
in India, one has to cope with the changes among the Indian societies across the 
time line of the colonial history and further. I concentrate in a straight forward 
way on the issues of the linguistic human right (LHR) in this commentary. 
LHR as a political product has been evolved in the new era of global politics. It 
is subsumed by the societies or by the mediators of the ‘progressing’ societies 
who are on the verge of the axiom of post industrial belief system. I, being the 
commentator of the LHR coordinated in the above mentioned axiom, am here to 
study the nature of the crisis of linguistic identity in the pluri-lingual condition. 


The commencement of the conceptualizing language as an identity-proof 
conditioned by the state agencies is undoubtedly a colonial issue and now has 
been turned into a critical inquiry especially among the south-east Asian quests. 
Deal with the linguistic identity thus has become the spectrum of issues overall 
associated with the language politics. 

Nature of the linguistic as well as the cultural situation of the Indian societies 
is a tremendous miscellany, which is really harder to examine. In one hand 
India has a colonial history and is still suffering from the hangover as the 
colonial agency, reflected in its administration and national political system, and 
on the other hand it is developing its economy and most of its future strategies 
and planning with the respect of the globalization. So trying to resolve any 
kind of problem is tough due not only to the linguistic, cultural, or societal 
. diversity but also to the political, administrative, or legal fragments. 


It is well known that India has been suffering from the crashing problems of 
the anti-statist movement. So many issues are there. Demands come from the 
minority group and also from the established elite societies. Several issues lie 
behind the demand. Sometimes demands turn into agitation and even into 
bloodshed. I never say that these demands can be set out of the equation of 
the basic needs and the development policies taken by the Government. For 
example, linguistic human right is not such an issue which has been focused 
with a major resemblance to the land-owning problem of Nandigram and Singur 
in West Bengal. But still the problems associated with LHR are the living 
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problem in the societies in India. This article deals with the typical theoretical 
discussion regarding these issues refering a Novel written by Tarashankar 
Bandyopadhyay namely Ganadebata although this novel does not deal directly 
the question of LHR. But this novel has a clear narrative of the changing social 
aspects during the implementation of the industrial capitalism, sometimes of 
the print capitalism, in India and the struggle for entailment and identity, which 
are directly related to the central issues in LHR. This novel is a good option 
to observe the changing space of Identity in India. So this works as a space 
relocating in this paper to comment on LHR as one of the issues in Identity. 


LHR is now a popular and prominent issue for discussion in international 
level. LHR concerns the individual and collective right to choose the language 
or languages for communication in a private or public atmosphere. State speaks 
on it; gives opinion, passes bill at parliament. Meetings are held; leaders and 
ministers deliver long lectures with passion and emotion; make promises. The 
people who are the actual victim, whose language is marked as endangered, 
whose language is about to be extinct are just utterly ruined. They lack voice to 
speak as they lose the right to use their mother tongue. They have to speak in 
that language as they are ordered by the ruling power. State claims for a 
prestigious language which should be standardized and orders its people to use 
the standard language. The standard language becomes the only language for 
office, administration, education, literature, media and rest languages turn to 
be the languages of informal, unofficial and inner terrace. 


There is a triangular relationship between language death, globalization and 
universal subjectivity. This triangle, as far as my concern, is best understood 
by the diachronic chain of the capitalism worldwide and that diachronic chain 
lies in the colonial history. The main contradiction is due to the transformation 
from pre-colony to post-colony via colonial inception in the south-east Asian 
culture. Language death in this diachronic chain is the result of such politico- 
administrative transformation. Language death includes the processes like 
linguistic suicide, linguistic genocide, language shift, etc. This needs also to 
be concentrated on the background of language death, i.e., the space where 
politico-administrative transformation is extended to the format of globalization. 
In this paper, colonialism is presented as if the colonialism is the mother of 
globalization. Apart from these issues I also try to focus on the process in 
which a universal subject is made. Making of this universal subject is a 
psychological process in the globalization movement. Politically empowered 
strong communities have the histories and different forms of memories but 
comparatively less powerful communities are majorly affected by the universal 
subjectification. 
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On the other hand, it is now very well known that one of the most fabulous 
features of this living world is the distribution of languages. It is claimed that 
linguistic diversity and bio-diversity are correlated. Therefore death of a 
language affects biodiversity. This presentation simply forces on to re-think the 
“reasons” behind language deaths. Is a language death natural or political? What 
is the most common effect of colonization in the name of globalization on a 
language? Does this affect linguistic ecology? To protect languages still living as 
‘to be extinct’ or became endangered we need to understand the reasons behind 
the centralized political aggression and the distribution of power. 


2 


What is striking here that the new consciousness of enumerating and solidifying 
fuzziness of linguistic boundary and language-identity is proliferating in the 
context of global nation-statist programme. Anderson revealed (1983) that the 
nations are imagined on the basis of certain modular forms like race, language, 
religion etc. within the space of Print Capitalism introduced by the West Europe, 
Russia and the Americas. Especially the “third world” such as Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America depending on those modules has been maintaining the concept 
“nation” in prescribed format although linguistic and cultural diversity is a range 
of variation exhibited by the human appearances. But this diversity lacks the 
uniformity because all the varieties do not possess an honorable and equal 
status. The inequality in political, economic world decisively influences the 
discrimination. in the linguistic societies that finally turn into nation-state, 
achieving the monolithic status. To be brief this commentary explores the 
diachronic line of control within the history of nation state in India. 


Now I should turn to the historical chapters in India to understand the 
linguistic scenario across the periods. It is very important to say that this study 
is framed within a linier scale of time. It started to investigate the space and the 
nature of Hospitality, the relation between the host of the nation state and the 
guests, from the pre-colonial period to the present. There are some crucial 
spaces to understand our position in a thumbnail sketch. 

@ The Pre-Colonial Space : Before the arrival of the Foreign Guest (British 

- Raj), there was no concept of nation state in India. Like many other 

Southeast Asian dominions, India has the specific nature of diversity or 
pluralistic society. Plurilingualism is one of distinctive features of Indian 
solidarity. That means the big Guest introduced the model of Household, 
model hospitality management of the nation-state. Therefore the big Guest 
taught the Indian Hosts how to welcome the guests, the reception, the 
hospitality. 
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© Colonial Period : In 1837, just immediately after the Macaulay’s ‘Minute 
in India Education’ in 1835, the British Raj decided to keep on the total 
political administration of Indian territories with the provincial vernaculars. 
This European decision duly contradicted as well as affected the Indian 
nature of plurilingualism. 


In our country the transgression of the hospitality is something different from the 
simple reciprocity of the guest-host relationship, because the foreign guest, as a 
prime power, came to our house and told us about interior or exterior de-sign of 
that, told about the development. The foreign guest decided the Indian Hosts who 
were empowered to take the risks to give hospitality to the other small guests. 


Khubchandani (1997) observes, that most of the regions in South Asia are 
marked by the plurality of cultures and languages. This plurality is the essence 
of the Indian societies. Khubchandani demonstrates this plural condition 
reflected in linguistic heterogenity. Indian language-planning strategies always 
interrupt this kind of functional heterogenity. This school of belief derived from 
the thoughts of the scholars like Sudipto Kaviraj, Partha Chatterji, Prabodh 
Pandit, D.P. Pattanayak. Anderson’s perception is very essential in the context 
of India as the basic premise of Indian nation is Euro-centric construction of 
linguistic state, the premise maneuvered the linguistic domain. 


Partha Chatterjee (1986, 1993) also intends to point out that why the concept 
of “nation-state” in the “third world” became sovereign with high ideals. In 
“Nationalist Thought in the Colonial World: A Derivative Discourse” (1986), he 
summarizes his premises. Chatterjee (1986) made a critic of nationalist culture 
and explained the “inner domain” as an essential domain of the ‘Kaum’ the 
marked space of Indian societies in the contemporary Hindu nationalism. 


The result of the policy of maintaining the Indian administration in two 
ways, Foreign Guest’s Language English and Indian Hosts’ language regional 
standard vernaculars, was actually manifested the problems of other small guests 
who were not regarded in a certain house of linguistic nation-state. Those who 
are not pleased by the host settle either under another host or establish their 
own houses under which they desire to give hospitality to the ‘other’. Our 
study concerns with the dissatisfaction of the guests. 


In the field of contemporary social sciences there are quite a few works 
originated with the problems of Nationalism and Nation-State. Mostly it must 
be said that the tradition of nationalist history and its associated several works, 
(started from the Bankimchandra’s demand for history) are still playing a 
dominant role in the discourse of Indian politics. It is needless to say, that 
this study critics the dominant paradigm of national culture. In our country, 
Rabindranath was the first dissentor of the concept nation as well as the 
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nationalist history and even he denied translating the term Nation into Bangla. 
Briefly speaking that in ‘kalauntOr’ and ‘SOdeSi SOmaj’ he tried to express 
the Indian Self. 


3 


I have already introduced with Ganadebata, a classic Bangla novel by 
Tarasankar Bandopadhyay. Now let us relate this novel to our discussion. This 
novel questions on human right, presenting a canvas which paints an obvious 
picture of social and economic exploitation. The milieu is a village of Bengal 
which is governed by few heads. Rich in the village only have ‘say’ and the 
have-not(s) have to obey it in any way. They have no voice for protest. They sell 
their ‘right’, their ‘prestige’ to their subduer only to survive. The novel marks 
a shift in this paradigm and shows how gradually these deprived people start to 
be conscious about their life and living; learn to understand their basic right 
on this world; find words for protest against unbearable torture. This remarkable 
change truly occurred in Indian society when colonization emerged. 


India along with rest of the world, in the post-colonial era, emerges as a 
pseudo multi-lingual space where languages and cultures would happen to be in 
near future only the chronicle of introspection of the past plural native societies. 
Language variations are being displaced from so-called natural existence in 
terms of globalized inference of what ought to do with languages. Since colonial 
venture to the languages as well as to the societies in India, the linguistic 
scenario has been changing with a certain modulation intended for the 
settlement of the Indian states. 


Users of the non-standard varieties of languages think that they are accepting 
and adopting language modulation in a regular way. Economists are often to 
call this phase as “development”. But this misnomer disproves its own laws when 
we turn light on to the “undeveloped” societies, which still are trying to prevent 
their ‘inner domain’ (Chatterjee 1998) and taking challenges from the new 
economic impositions. 

Ganadebata reflects the issues like proprietary, right to possession, 
dominance, ego and power and battle for power and question of identity. The 
narrative of the novel continuously focuses on a place, conDimOndop (a shrine 
including its raised vestibute). This area is shared for all kinds of assemblage 
and festivals of the village. A part of it is used as primary school for the 
village-children. But a conflict rises centering this conDimOndop when the 
ownership of this property is being questioned. Nobody answers properly whom 
the property belongs to. Either landlord only or the villagers only or all have an 
equal right over this possession. I here try to concentrate on this general issue, 
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Right. Who actually owns? From this point I here narrow our focus on a crucial 
subject, that is, language. The game of right diachronically happens in this 
world. When this game snaps language, it becomes violent. If any power 
occupies a single property, a state, a country still the dominated people have 
their own voice, own identity. But if the language is the prey, the victim 
community loses their identity. The community dies. 

Language is the consort of Empire. Language gives birth to a civilization, 
civilization expands with the widening of language and a civilization is 
extinguished with the death of the language. The culture, value, norms all are 
related to language. Language is strongly intertwined with human beings’ life. 
It is even seen as a part of organic endeavor in order to justify it as a system of 
biology although it has to do with social space, especially when language is 
considered as a social fact. I here see language as social entity. 


I consider here the novel Ganadebata as it casts light on the demarcation in 
the village. If I compare this village with the world and the people with language 
then the picture will be clear to us. The surprising thing in this novel is that 
the people belonging to the same economic and social status have no quarrel 
with each other. Rather they are united. But they lack the courage for protest 
until they get a leader like Debu Pandit (master) and Jatin (detenue). The fight is 
between high and low; powerful and powerless. The fight is for seeking identity. 
The case for language is same too. Language having the equal level cannot 
battle for position. The high variety always dominates the low. Politics is the 
main reason behind this language issue. 


Therefore it is necessary to set the questions on ‘national’ identity in the 
Indian context and to incorporate the problem of ‘margin of marginals’. 
Especially when the postcolonial management of Indian nation states fails to 
resolve the problems or the crisis with the marginal identities in India, one should 
reconsider the issues. There are several groups or communities in India who 
desires to get their ‘own’ political identity or the national status. They are 
fighting against the linguistic states under which they lived as marginal. In the 
minority group the linguistic environment is seriously threatened. The conditions 
of languages begin to be violated and deteriorated. Some turn to be ‘extinct’. 
Some ‘wildly extinct’, some ‘endangered’, some ‘moribund’. In spite of being 
vernacular and mother tongue, these languages loss their identity and are pushed 
to disuse due to the societal pressure and exploitation by the dominant/majority 
languages. And slowly and gradually the languages are abolished completely. 


If we look on diaglossic area, we find how. forcible the game of linguistic 
right can be. The conflict is between high prestige and low prestige. The domain 
of language use differs only because of social prestige. No man can use his 
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own language, his mother tongue is a social function if his language is marked 
as low-prestigious. If he uses it by mistake, he is labeled as ‘unsmart guy’. 
Our state appreciates smart civilized persons with high prestigious language. 
The students coming from remote rural area are deferred only because they are 
not habituated in speaking the prestigious language and appearance like the 
urban, elite students. The external language anid the appearance determine the 
status marker. This is not today’s picture but it was in past and will exist in 
future if all language cannot be ranked equally. But why should we care about 
endangered languages? Because we need diversity; Because languages express 
identity; because languages are repositories of history; because languages 
contribute to the sum of human knowledge; because languages are interesting in 
themselves. (Crystal 2000: 27—67). 


Now the question is why a man does suffer from inferiority complex when 
the issue is language? Why does not he use it freely, independently, without 
any shame? Why will a man lack his right from his own language? Why does 
the state finalize language for its people? Each and every man has equal right 
to live, to use his own mother tongue irrespective of all fields. Language is 
a valuable property for human being. It bears his identity. It is the only medium 
for his self exploration, vibration of life. Nelson Mandela once said that “if 
you talk to a man in a language he understands, that goes to his head. If 
you talk to him in his language that goes to his heart”. 


As current globalization seems to demand comprehensive transformation of a 
society, its impact on language and culture can be detected in every facet of life. 
But globalization cannot be associated with only uniformity but simultaneously 
it brings discrimination too. With “globalization”, loss of human languages 
increases at a high level. People find it easier to conduct business and 
communicate with outsider in more widely used languages. Children are not 
being educated in languages spoken by a limited number of people. In order 
to be effective in fashion and to maintain the status, they are taught the language 
which functions as international code. As fewer people speak in local languages, 
the languages face rapid endangerment. A burning instance in this respect we 
can show is that in America and Australia indigenous languages have massively 
been replaced by European colonial languages over the past couple of centuries 
due to emergence of the global economic system. They have evolved from a 
European tradition in which numerous vernaculars have been replaced by 
national, official languages. 


Languages become extinct for many reasons. But the main reason behind 
this in present era is globalization which creates a strong economic and social 
pressure against languages. Communities, speakers essentially abandon 
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languages because they are forced to do so. They’re pressured into it. They come 
to believe, based on more dominant cultures, that their language is obsolete, 
backwards and not suited for the modern world; or the only way to advancement 
is to switch over entirely to global languages which will provide them credit 
and status. 


Language loss causes loss of culture. As one language begins to be lost, 
the culture related to it also throbs. Knowledge regarding medicinal plants, about 
ecosystems, about crops, the historical information, the mythology; creation 
myths is the part of culture. These amazing things have no written document 
and don’t exist in books anywhere. They are orally transmitted from generation 
to generation. Indigenous people are the only expert to convey this knowledge. 
But they leave no survivor; these valuable and intellectual concepts vanish in air. 


Language diversity is considered as a wonder and has acquaintance with the 
bio-diversity. Now-a-days linguistic diversity is disappearing relatively much 
faster than biological diversity. The percentage of languages that will probably 
perish in the next century is much larger than the percentage of all biological 
species that will be killed in the same period. (Skutnabb-kangas 2000) Therefore, 
conservation of a language means it penetrates an attitude on the topic of 
conservation for nature. 


The time has now come to face the challenge of showing that we can bend the 
educational institutions- and the economic enterprises where our educated are 
going to work as adults- so hard that they can create friendship across that divide 
rather than hostility; that they can bring all the smaller languages into the light 
rather than push them into the darkness; bend them so hard that our literary 
publication system begins to release the energies of our country’s oral traditions 
in the tribal societies, of the stories and rhymes our women once shared only 
among themselves but will now agree to share witha newly sensitive and 
interested public, and of everything else that the system of printing in the past 
banished from the public gaze. Our task is to bend our public so that the public 
grows as the institutions grow, towards an inclusiveness that has to be seen to be 
believed. (Dasgupta, 2008) 

We don’t claim for establishing linguistic right in the minority group but 
we desire let these groups get back their linguistic right. As the scope of ecology 
covers a wide array of interacting levels of organization spanning micro-level to 
macro level, Janguages should have the ecological balance. As we cannot 
eradicate saplings only to give space big trees, We cannot too extirpate the 
minor languages. One of modernist responses for language conservation is to 
codify the language and the main chore of language ‘documentation is to 
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maintain the comprehensive records of the linguistic data containing essential 
features of that language of a speech community. The situation is tremendously 
dreadful. This study leads to take up the liability to analyze Indian linguistic 
conditions with reference to LHR issues. 


4 


Language is one of the crucial modular forms that can form a nation-state. In 
such equation ‘language’ is sharply a hypothetical metaphor that has been well- 
maintained throughout the history. In fact, a language of a deemed nation should 
have a genealogy that imports various ideological contents into a linear time 
frame significantly correlated to a geopolitical boundary. The contents that 
directly cannot appear to be harmonized within a nation are the marginal. And 
thus those who do not appear to ideologize themselves due to some consistent 
violation violated by the capitalist state along with the states newly emerged 
as any type of bureaucracy, suffer from “cultural anorexia” (anorexia is the 
symptom of poor appetite whatever the cause, I introduce first time to coin un 
eroding condition for the withdrawing cultural groups). Language death is one 
of the definite results of the cultural anorexia. 


Secondly, writing history is very essential to form and justify the national 
entity in the paradigm of Nation-States and the linguistic heritage of such format 
play a vital role in the realm of nationalist politics. If the focus would be given 
on the various discourses and the non-discursive formation of colonial politics, 
it may be clear that the practices of “Beliefs” “Ideologies” “Power” are all for 
ascertaining the PURE REASON-s of the modern State. Ascertaining the PURE 
REASON-s a modular form in a State is used as the idea of an identity of 
a group of being. f 

One language-variety takes a big shape, which includes ‘other’ varieties, 
in turn becomes a standard language. The Standard variety comes to signify a 
‘total’ end with its metaphysical existence. These ‘colonialist cultural 
mythologies’ according to Phillipson (1992) are defeuted languages ultimately 
going to have suffering from cultural unorexiu. He describes dominant- 
dominated (language) in spite of language-dialect dichotomy. Most critically 
the representation of power structure is very important in his work. Edward Said 
pointed out in “Orientalism”; “To the extent that one language serves, again 
heuristically, as a touchstone for all the others” and “...there is perfect linguistic 
form, which need not correspond to any ‘real’ language, and there are original 
languages only as a function of philological discourse, not because of nature.” 
(1978: 136-137) 


It is better to sum up this discussion with the terms consequently used to 
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mark up different processes of political tension for the “state” in the brand of 
“movement”, “terrorism”, “agitation” etc. To be specific it must be stated that 
the term “tension” would be helpful to the reader to interact and analyze this 
write up without any hesitation. For example, Indian Government has been 
facing several political crisis since 1947, common crisis of unemployment, crisis 
of illiteracy, crisis of redistribution of the inner policies. Of course, the main 
foundation even of the “culturul unorexia” lies in the history of political 
economy of India. 
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The hyper-real terms like “movement”, “terrorism”, “agitation” are becoming 
now very popular in the notional devices of the literate population. Television, 
Internet or other electronic media produce the real or live telecast and take the 
responsibilities of labelling the several internal or external tension as 
“movement”, “terrorism”, “agitation” etc. on the behalf of the state. It is the 
rigueur to say very intentionally that in all respect there are the struggles of 


living of the have-nots. 


I came across ‘to be extinct’ languages during my research such as, Khoibu 
Maring, khoirao, Monsan, Moyon, etc. Language endangerment is a terrific and 
burning problem now-a-days. Some days ago an Indian newspaper published 
news on an endangered language called sai-mer which has only four speakers 
remaining. A language loss means a loss of a clan. It is definitely a question 
of bio-diversity. 
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A Study on Difference of Language Use and Language 
Attitude among the Parents of the Students of Bengali and 
English Medium Schools in Kolkata 


Soumi Banerjee* 


Abstract : This paper primarily examines how the choice of the medium of 
instruction of children’s school and language attitude of the parents are 
correlated. It shows that there is noticeable difference of language usage among 
the parents of the students of Bengali medium and English medium schools. 
Compared to the parents of the students of Bengali medium schools, more 
number of parents of the students of English medium schools has multilingual 
ability and usage in their daily course of life. Language usage section of both 
the group reveals that written usage of Bengali has become very much limited. 
Results of the attitude statements show though in general both the groups show 
positive attitude towards Bengali as a language, Bengali native speakers, Bengali 
as part of academic sector, parents of the students of English medium schools 
comparatively hold a lesser positive attitude in those respects. In spite of having 
positive attitude and emotional attachment towards Bengali, it is seen that for 
both the groups, English is the utmost useful and important language for its 
instrumental benefits. 


1. Introduction: 


This paper primarily focuses on the relationship between the choice of the 
medium of instruction of children’s school and parents’ language attitude. In this 
paper first it has been attempted to find out language choice of the parents of 
4 to 6 year old children, parents’ perceived advantage and disadvantage of 
admitting in a school of specific medium, how the choice of the medium of 
instruction of children’s school depends on the Language attitude of the parents. 
This study is done in Kolkata, the capital city of West Bengal, India. The main 
official language and as well as the major regional language of the state is 
Bengali. Till 1947 India was a colonised country under British rule. During the 
colonial period, English became the official language. Post independence owing 
to the status of English as the associate official language and the growing impact 
of globalization and technologisation, English has been instrumental ‘in 
influencing the lives of metropolitan cities of the country. Kolkata being a 
metropolitan city is of no exception. Moreover, the official language of the 
nation, Hindi has a strong presence in the city life as a medium of mass 
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entertainment such as popular movies and music. Most of the city dwellers are 
bilingual or trilingual. According to 2001 Census report, native speakers of 
Bengali constitute 62% of the population of Kolkata (Hindi-21%, English-0.21% 
and Others-17%). Mere size of the population of a specific language says little 
about the linguistic situation. As C.A Ferguson (1960, p-2) states that it is more 
important, however to gather materials on ‘when and under what circumstances 
each language is used and what the attitudes of the people are toward the two 
languages (for example, a country has two languages spoken)’. Only with proper 
empirical evidence we can determine the current community preferences, 
thoughts and beliefs of the speakers towards the concerned language. In informal 
discussions, books, magazines and newspaper articles (c.f., Gangopadhyay, 2011, 
Chakrabarty, 2013, Sarkar, 2003) it is often discussed that Bengali is becoming a 
less prestigious language and Bengali speakers of younger generation are 
increasingly becoming reluctant to use Bengali. In this present sociolinguistic 
scenario, many guardians are keen to admit their children to English medium 
schools. I feel it is necessary to find out if there is any relationship between 
medium of instruction and language attitude. 


2. Aims of the Present Study 


a) To study the difference of language use in daily life of parents of Bengali 
medium and English medium students. 


b) To get information regarding the perceived advantages and disadvantages 
of admitting their children in Bengali and English medium. 

c) To find out how choice of the medium of instruction for children is related 
to the language attitude of the parents. 


d) To get an overall picture of language attitude of Bengali native speakers. 
3. Research Methodology 


Parents of 4 to 6 year old students who have lately decided or yet to decide the 
choice of the medium of their wards are selected as informants. 20 parents of 
the students of Bengali medium schools and 20 parents of the students of English 
medium schools were interviewed. From now onwards ‘parents of the students 
of Bengali medium schools’ and ‘parents of the students of English medium 
schools’ will be respectively referred to as PBM and PEM. All the informants 
are native Bengali speakers, presently residing within Kolkata municipality area 
and at least passed higher secondary or equivalent examination. 6 parents of 
English medium schools were contacted personally by me. Other informants were 
contacted through schools. Total 13 Bengali medium and 6 English medium 
schools were contacted. A letter describing the purpose, methodology of the 
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study and seeking adequate permission were personally delivered to the head of 
the schools. Out of the approached schools 7 Bengali medium and 4 English 
medium school reciprocated positively. The interview is questionnaire based. An 
outline of my research work and the contents of the questionnaire are verbally 
presented to each informant. The whole, interview was recorded using Sony 
recorder. The data was collected during the period of January 2014 to April 
2014. 


3.1. Content of the Questionnaire : 


Each questionnaire has both Bengali and English version. The questionnaire is 
comprised of total four sections. First section seeks demographic information 
of the informants such as age, sex, place of birth, duration of living in Kolkata, 
educational qualification, medium of instruction, occupation, and family income. 
Second section records the linguistic profile of the informants. It enquires the 
mother tongue and speaking, reading, writing ability in mother tongue and other 
known languages. Third section consists of few open ended questions regarding 
the choice of languages in their daily activities for both production and reception, 
medium of instruction of their children’s school, reasons for making the choice 
of that specific medium school, possible advantages and disadvantages of 
studying in that particular medium, few observations regarding Bengali language 
and its users. The aim of the fourth section of the questionnaire is to find out 
the language attitude of the informants. This section contain attitude statements 
which are to be rated on a traditional five point Likert scale (strongly agree, 
agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree, strongly disagree) by the informants. 
Based on the topic, attitude statements are grouped under 8 (A-H) subsections 
i.e. attitude towards native speakers of Bengali, attitude towards English speaking 
fellow Bengali native speakers, attitude towards fellow citizens whose mother 
tongue is not Bengali, attitude of the informants towards their mother tongue, 
attitude towards ability of Bengali language as a medium of expression, ‘attitude 
of the Bengali native speakers regarding Bengali as a medium of instruction, 
attitude towards presence of Bengali as a subject in academic sector, and attitude 
towards maintenance of Bengali in Kolkata. Responses of PBMs and PEMs are 
presented in a comparative manner with the help of column charts. Along with 
their opinions, informants were asked to explain the reason for having that 
opinion. In this way both quantitative and qualitative data have been gathered. 
Following this procedure I have tried to find out whether there is any correlation 
between choice of medium of instruction and language attitude. 


Attitude towards different languages is studied frequently. Such studies 
have been undertaken for French and English of Quebec, Canada by Lambert 
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et al. (1960), for varieties of English and standard nonlocalised Welsh of Cardiff, 
Wales by Bourhis and Giles (1976), Irish of Ireland by Raymond Hickey (2009), 
for English and Akan of Ghana by Federica Guerini (2008), for English, 
Cantonese and Putonghua of Hongkong by Mee-Ling Lai (2005), for Ikwerre 
and Nigerian Pidgin English (NPE) of Port Harcourt City, Nigeria by Ihemere 
(2006), for Bai language of Jianchuan County, China by Lei Duan (2004) etc.. 


Though Attitude measurement is hugely practised in various sub disciplines 
of Social Sciences, it is criticised by many researchers. Baker (1992:19) in his 
book mentions three main problems of attitude measurement. First informants 
may tend to respond in a way which can make them socially more acceptable 
than they really are and will put them in the best appearance which is described 
by Baker as “halo effect”. Secondly informants may get influenced by the 
researcher and by the perceived objective of the research and thirdly an attitude 
test needs to cover the full range of‘issues and ideas involved into it. Though 
the criticisms cannot be fully overcome yet, during this present research work 
it has always been attempted to form and order the attitude statements in a 
manner so that it can elicit unbiased language attitude of the informants. 


4. Background of the Informants 


All the informants have reported Bengali as their mother tongue and are present 
residents of Kolkata municipality area. The age of the informants ranges from 
24 to 44 years and average age of the informants is 33. 29 informants are 
permanent residents of Kolkata and rest of the informants shifted their base from 
other districts of West Bengal to Kolkata primarily for marital reason. For this 
study parents having passed the 12th standard or equivalent examinations are 
considéred. This criterion ensures that the informant has at least 12 years of 
formal” “education, including formal instruction on speaking, comprehension, 
reading ‘and writing of the prominent languages, especially English, which is only 
learnt through formal education. Out of 40 informants 9 informants have passed 
12th standard examination, 22 are graduates and 9 are Post graduates or above. 
80% informants are from Bengali medium background whereas only 20% 
informants are from English medium background. 75% informants participated 
in this study are homemakers and not engaged in any kind of employment. 
As sector of employment can be an important factor influencing language 
attitude, their husbands’ sectors of employment are considered. Informants and/ 
or their husbands are employed mainly in three broad sectors namely government 
sector, business sector and private sector. If the informant and his/her spouse 
both are working, then the employment sector of the higher earning member is 
considered. 
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Chart 4.1: Sector of employment of the informants 


As it is evident from this table those informants who themselves or their spouses 
work at private sectors mainly in the industry of information technology (IT 
industry) mostly prefer English medium for their children. Whereas 
employees of the government sector and business sector together constitute the 
majority (11 informants) of the PBMs. A possible reason for this difference 
may be the fact that generally in government service and small scale business 
sectors English is used only in written form. The oral usage of English is 
very rare. So, apparently the parents belonging to those sectors do not put 
much emphasis on the development of their children’s spoken English ability 
and do not feel the urge to admit their children to English medium schools. 
Whereas in IT industry good knowledge of English is one of the primary 
requisite for getting job and oral usage of the language is very much frequent. 
One informant whose husband works in IT sector shares 
‘the way my husband works..he was a student of Bengali medium... so that 
he faces problem regarding communication..he used to say if I could more 
efficiently communicate in English, then I could achieve more success.’ 
(PEM, informant no. 5, female, age-30)* 
Apparently therefore PEMs are more concerned about the development of their 
ward’s English speaking and writing skill. This is perhaps the reason why they 
admit thcir children to English medium schools and not in Bengali medium schools, 
as the former is supposed to give better education in English than the later. 


*Translated versions of the original quotations are provided through out the paper. 
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In my opinion however further studies are required to substantiate the claim. 
It seems employment sector of the parents influences their choice of a specific 
medium school for their children. 


For this present study informants are classified in three economic classes 
based on their monthly income i.e. lower middle class 1$10,000), middle class 
(10,000-30,000), upper middle class (230,000). In the following section 
according to their wards’ medium of instruction, economic condition of the 
informants is presented. 
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Chart 4.2: Economic condition of the informants 


As we can see in the above chart, the maximum of Bengali medium students 
belong to the middle class and lower middle class family and maximum of 
English medium students are from middle class and upper middle class families. 
This result shows that economic class and choice of medium of instruction for 
children is correlated. The primary reason for this correlation is that English 
medium schools are more expensive than the schools of Bengali medium. 
However it is not that only economic class of the parents will determine the choice 
of medium for their children’s school, but it does play an important role. 


5. Linguistic Profile of Informants 


Informants were asked which languages they know and whether they have 
speaking, reading and writing ability in those languages. Following charts show 
the speaking, reading and writing ability of the informants in Hindi and English 
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based on their own report. As it is earlier mentioned, mother tongue of all the 
informants is Bengali and they all can speak, read and write in Bengali, it is 
not included in the chart. 
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Chart no. 5.1. Speaking, Reading, Writing ability in Hindi 


Number of informants 





Speaking Reading writing 


Chart no. 5.2. Speaking, Reading, Writing ability in English 


Above data shows more number of PEMs has speaking, reading and writing 
ability in Hindi. Though almost all the PBMs and PEMs have reading and writing 
ability in English, noticeable difference is found in terms of speaking ability 
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in English. Compared to PBMs, large number of PEMs has speaking ability 
in English. Altogether it can be said that PEMs have more multilingual ability. 
In the course of the interview while answering to the question of advantages 
and disadvantages of admitting their children to Bengali medium schools, a good 
number of PBMs answered that because of their limited ability in English they 
could not admit their children to English medium schools. As one informant 
having monthly income 40,000 plus, as an advantage of admitting to Bengali 
medium schools states, 


‘We can teach. We can guide (our son) promptly. So that this decision has 
been taken. If it is English, we will be in trouble because we are not that much 
efficient in English’ (PBM, informant no. 2, male, age-39) 


It can be assumed that ability of the parents is also an important factor which 
influences their choice of medium of instruction of their children’s education. 
Moreover Baker (1992:45) in his book pointed out that attitude and ability have 
mutually reciprocating influence on each other. 


6. Choice of Languages in Different Domains of Life 


In the third section of the questionnaire there are several open ended questions 
regarding which languages informants use for everyday oral and written 
communication, their choice of languages while reading newspaper, story 
books, for watching television programme, movie etc. 


6.1. Oral and Written Usage 


Instead of using closed set of given domains, data regarding the oral and written 
usage of language in different section of life is collected through open questions. 
Open questions helped to elicit different usage of languages at individual level 
which might have been missed if a closed set of questions were asked. 
Informants were asked which languages they generally use for oral and written 
communication. 

Oral Usage 


Bengali is the main spoken language of all the informants. It is the language 
which is used for communicating with family members, neighbours. For every 
household activities Bengali is used. Even in official sectors like bank, 
post office and private offices, Bengali is used for oral conversation. There 
is ahuge difference of English usage between the parents of both medium 
schools (PBM-35%, PEM-80%). The PBMs who claim to speak in English, 
also mentioned that they use it only at the word level. Mostly they use it while 
teaching their children and not for communicating with other people. One PBM 
regarding her oral usage of English says that 
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Informant: ‘say...while making my child something understand...while 
discussing something related to that..at that time it is used.’ 
Interviewer: ‘what do you mean by ‘at that time’? while teaching?’ 
Informant : ‘yes, it is used while teaching’. (PBM, informant no-6, female, 
age-32) i 
Whereas the PEMs who use English for oral conversation, confirm that they 
use English while speaking to their children so that they can learn t- .peak 
fluently in English and also they use it while participating in parent- teacher 
meetings. Few parents of English medium schools use English for 
communicating with friends also. Hindi is used at oral level by lesser number 
of informants (PBM-30%, PEM-20%) Out of the 6 PBMs who can converse in 
Hindi, 2 parents use Hindi at their workplace for communicating with 
colleagues, clients and rest of the parents use Hindi for communicating with 
Hindi speaking neighbours, friends. Out of the 4 PEMs, having the ability 
to speak in Hindi, 1 parent use Hindi in office and rest of them use Hindi 
for communicating with neighbours and fellow guardians. 


Written Usage 


Compared to PEMs, more number of PBMs uses Bengali for writing. 8 PBMs 
use Bengali for writing letters to school, 2 parents use for teaching their 
children, other 3 parents use it for household works, only 2 use Bengali for 
filling up forms, if permissible. Whereas among PEMs who use Bengali for 
writing, 1 parent uses Bengali for teaching her child and 2 parents use it for 
filling up forms if the form is in Bengali and another parent writes in Bengali 
in social networking sites, though using Roman alphabet. English is the primary 
written language. It is the language which is used for any kind of important 
transaction. Every kind of application, any written transaction in bank and post 
office are done using English only. Except 2 PBMs, all the informants 
confirmed that they never tried to use Bengali in bank, post office or similar 
official places. However according to most of the informants, Bengali can be 
used in bank, post office, though they themselves do not use Bengali in those 
before mentioned sectors. As reasons they have mentioned that the forms are in 
English, they have never seen other people to write in Bengali and it is the 
norm to use English in those sectors. According to some other informants they 
do not feel themselves comfortable to write in Bengali in those sectors. 
Nominal use of Bengali in written sector proves the loss of its vitality and 
its marginalised domain. 

This table includes choice of language for reading newspaper, story book 
and for watching TV programme, movie. 
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Newspaper 


Story book 


Television programme 





Table no. 6.2. Language choice while different activities 


As the table shows all the informants read Bengali newspaper. English newspaper 
is read by only PEMs. For story book, most of the parents of both the mediums 
prefer books written in Bengali. An interesting fact to note that though 65% 
PEMs use English for reading newspaper, only 25% of them read story book 
in English. Hindi is not at all preferred for reading newspaper and story book by 
any informant. For television programme Bengali and Hindi both are preferred 
medium. For watching television programme English is least preferred. Only 
for watching sports and news, English channels are preferred. Bengali, Hindi 
both are quite familiar medium for watching movies. English movies are watched 
by limited number of informants (PBM-12%, PEM-47%). The result shows that 
though PEM’s preference for English and Hindi in almost all the activities is 
much higher than that of the PBMs, in general the table shows that Bengali 
is the preferred medium of all the informants for the before mentioned activities. 
It can be assumed that for all the informants English is still a language of 
instrumental benefits and not much a medium of entertainment. 

7. Advantages and disadvantages of studying in a specific medium school 

as perceived by the informants : i 

Few questions were asked to elicit the information regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of studying in a specific medium school as perceived by the 
informants. Based on the answers provided by the informants, following lists 
have been prepared. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of English medium schools as perceived 
by PEMs: 


m Advantages 


According to the PEMs, their children will be benefited for studying in English 
medium schools for multiple reasons. The reasons as perceived by the parents 
can be listed below. 


i, 


Foremost reason for admitting their children in English medium is that 
generally students from English medium tend to have fluency in English 
and this is not possible for students of Bengali medium to achieve. Most of 
the parents also added that as they themselves were from Bengali medium 
schools they either cannot speak in English or have gained fluency in 
English after much hard work. 
‘the main reason for admitting (my child) to English medium is for having 
fluency in English. This ability is not generally acquired by students 
of Bengali medium. Probably many students acquire it but almost 80% 
students of Bengali medium do not acquire that much of fluency, even 
if they learn spoken English or anything they do. May they have good 
base of English, still they cannot speak in English.’ (PEM, informant 
no. 3, female, age-34) 
Even because of this deficiency they could not get satisfactory job. As 
it is felt by one informant that 
‘the way my husband works..he was a student of Bengali medium...so 
that he faces problem regarding communication..he used to say if I could 
more efficiently communicate in English, then I could achieve more 
success.’ (PEM, informant no.5, female, age-30) 


. In this age of globalisation nobody is confined within West Bengal. As 


West Bengal is the meeting hub of people from different language and 
cultural background even within West Bengal it is not possible to live 
without knowing any other language except Bengali. In this kind of 
multilingual scenario knowledge of English, Hindi is necessary for general 
conversation. Whereas knowledge of Hindi is sufficient for intra-India 
communication, knowledge of English is necessary for international 
communication. One of the informants says, 
‘because, now a days nobody is confined to West Bengal...they are 
travelling globally. At least they are travelling within India...according to 
that you have two languages, one language can be called standard...as 
International language is English...and if you asked within India..then I will 
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say both Hindi and English...so thinking of his future I have to admit him 
in an English medium school.’ (PEM, informant no. 1, female, age-39) 


iii. In these days knowledge of English has become important for gaining social 

importance. One informant says 
‘but our social situation has reached at a place that English is preferred 
most...but who knows Bengali, s/he may have utmost command over that 
language...but s/he will not be preferred that much.’ (PEM, informant 
no. 9, female, age-32) 

iv. Most of the competitive examinations organized by government authorities 
are conducted in English and job interviews in private sectors are generally 
conducted in English only. So that overall knowledge of English is required 
for getting job. 

‘now wherever you go for job, interview will be taken in English’ (PEM, 
informant no. 10, female, age-29) 


v. For higher studies in Indian and foreign universities, knowledge of English 
is must. Moreover good, world standard books are available only in English. 
According to one informant 
For higher education, English is must...whether it is medical or engineering 
or anything else...there is no use of Bengali there...good books are also in 
English...and if she (her daughter) wants to go...umm you mean outside 
india...abroad...nothing can be done in Bengali...She has to use Bengali. 
(PEM, informant no. 19, age-29) 

vi. Syllabus of CBSE, ICSE boards are much more advanced and up to the mark. 
Moreover the syllabus is compatible with the syllabus of competitive 
examinations. These boards have schools in English medium only. So that 
English medium is preferred. One informant supporting this argument says that 

‘Now a days the competitive examinations that take place...syllabus of 
English medium schools are more compatible to it’ (PEM, informant 
no. 3, female, age-34) 
vii. Students of English medium are smart and mix up with people easily. One 
informant as a primary reason for admitting her child to English medium 
says that 

‘first point is that because of language some sort of smartness will grow as 

he can express himself.’ (PEM, informant no. 1, female, age-39) 

Various study materials are available in Internet. Most of the materials are 

in English. For accessing those materials one should have profound 

knowledge of English. According to one informant : 


pene 


viii. 
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‘as it is (the age of) globalisation, will access internet, available archives and 
materials are mostly in English’ (PEM, informant no. 14, female, age-38) 


E Disadvantages 


Most of the parents could not find out any disadvantages of studying in English 
medium schools. However three of the informants think that their children might 
not gain proper knowledge of Bengali language and literature. Interestingly three 
more parents in reply to the question regarding the disadvantage of studying in 
English medium replied that their children will not face any problem regarding 
Bengali language because they themselves will provide with adequate assistance 
so that they can learn Bengali properly. This behaviour implies that they are also 
worried regarding knowledge of Bengali of their children. 


7.2. Advantages and Disadvantages of Bengali medium schools as perceived by 
PBMs : 


E Advantages 


Most of the PBMs fail to find out any advantage of studying in Bengali medium. 
Few parents admit that though they wanted to admit their children to English 
medium schools, they could not do so mainly because of two reasons i.e. their 
own limited knowledge of English and economic problem. Advantages as felt 
by the PBMs are mentioned below. 


i. If their children were admitted to English medium, they had to depend 
on the private tutors as they could not guide their children after the primary 
classes. Private tutors who teach English medium students charge large 
amount of fees. Because of admitting in Bengali medium school they 
themselves can teach their children and if even private tutors are recruited, 
they can notice whether their children are properly preparing their lesson 
or not. 

‘As long she is of young age, I want to mean as long she is in primary 
section, I may teach her English. But after few years when she will be 
promoted to higher class...then whether she is preparing her lessons 
properly or not...if I do not know how can I brought her up properly... 
teachers will come and go in fixed time...As I will be able (to teach) 
I have admitted her in Bengali medium school.’ (PBM, informant no. 3, 
age-30) 

ii. Though in English medium schools, students’ knowledge of English 
will be good, their knowledge of Bengali generally remains very poor. 
Their children will be able to learn Bengali properly. One informant 
answers 
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‘English is also taught in Bengali medium...he (her son) may get adequate 
knowledge in both languages (Bengali, English)’ (PBM, informant no. 7, 
female, age-32) 
iii. Their children can learn all subjects properly as the medium of instruction 
is mother tongue. 
E Disadvantages 


All the disadvantages felt by PBMs are related to the knowledge of English 
of their children. 


i. Their children will not be able to speak in English fluently. To discard 
this disadvantage they are planning to arrange private tutors who will not 
only help the students to increase the knowledge of English, but also 
improve their speaking ability in English. One informant opines 

‘I have arranged a teacher at home who is teaching only English...where 
handwriting...here much importance is not given on English. But her 
(daughter’s) handwriting is very good..when she will grow up, I will admit 
her to other English courses’ (PBM, informant no. 14, male, age-43) 

ii. If their children remain weak in English, they will not be able to pass 
competitive examinations. One informant says 

‘Yes...problems are there regarding examinations..if he (her son) does 
not know English properly he will face problems in competitive 
examinations.’ (PBM, informant no. 15, age-34) 

iii. This is the age of internet and to access information from internet one 
should possess moderate amount of knowledge in English. So that if their 
children do not have proper knowledge of English, they will not be able to 
use internet. According to one informant 

‘now it is an era of internet...I am saying it clearly..what I wish that 
I have now admitted her (my daughter) in Bengali medium school..that 
is fine... I wish that when she will learn computer, along with that she 
should learn English properly...I will take care of that.’ (PBM, informant 
no. 3, female, age-30) 


8. Results found in the Attitude measurement study 
A) Attitude towards Native Speakers of Bengali 
1. As a Bengalee one should be able to speak fluent Bengali 


2. If anyone as a language knows only Bengali, it is not possible for her/ 
him to achieve social prestige. 


3. Bengalees suffer from inferiority complex about their language. 
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Chart no. - 8.A.1. As a Bengalee one should be able to speak fluent Bengali 
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Chart no. 8.A.2. If anyone as a language knows only Bengali, it is not possible 
for her/him to achieve social prestige. 
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Chart no.- 8.A.3 Bengalees suffer from inferiority complex about their language. 
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As the first chart shows that except a single parent (20% of PEMs) both the 
mediums’ parents are supporting the statement ‘As a Bengalee one should be 
able to speak fluent Bengali’. ‘Bengalee’ is a language based identity. The 
speakers are well aware of this fact and they believe that if anyone claims to 
be a ‘Bengalee’ should know the language well. The investigator further 
questioned whether the persons who are Bengalee by origin but have shifted 
to somewhere else other than any Bengali speaking area, should learn Bengali 
or not. Most of the informants strongly recommended that as they are by birth 
Bengalee they should learn the language. The single parent who disagreed with 
this statement clarified that it is not possible for those Bengalees who live outside 
of West Bengal to learn Bengali as they will not get adequate Bengali speaking 
atmosphere to get habituated in speaking that language. 


The second statement of this set elicits two different kinds of opinions of 
PBMs and PEMs. As larger number of PBMs disagree with the statement it 
proves that they think that language will be a lesser important factor in 
determining social status of a person and knowing only Bengali as a language 
will not be an hindrance in achieving social status and prestige. According 
to one of the disagreeing informants, social prestige does not depend on how 
many languages one knows, rather it depends on his/her economic condition. 
She says 


‘Why can’t s/he get that? A human being does not receive respect for 
knowing any language. So many people have good amount of wealth. Then 
people do not bother to know how many languages s/he knows.’ (PBM, 
informant no. 11, female, age-42) i 


However 30% PBMs and 42% PEMs agree with the statement. This percentage 
is also not negligible. As a reason those informants have mentioned that those 
persons who as a language only know Bengali their scope of progressing in 
life will be limited. Even if the person is engaged in business or in a kind of 
work where knowing some other language is not directly related, they will lag 
behind and will fail to achieve social prestige. In today’s world being multilingual 
is an essential quality. 
‘Now a days it is necessary to know English along with Bengali. If s/he only 
knows Bengali, it will not be the case that s/he has to meet only Bengalees. 
If he is engaged in any business, works in any institution, then s/he has 
to meet with many people...It is not sufficient for him to only know Bengali’ 
(PEM, informant no. 8, female, age-38) 


If we look at the elicitation of the third question we can see a sharp difference 
between the opinions of PBMs and PEMs. Supporting of this statement by 
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large number of parents of English medium students reflect that either they 
themselves have this feeling or they are much more acquainted with Bengali 
speakers having the same feeling. This is one of the reasons for feeling the 
urge to educate their children in English medium school as they feel English 
is the language which can earn prestige, respect in this society. According to 
those who support this statement, Bengali native speakers feel inferiority 
complex if they find themselves in a situation where other present persons can 
fluently converse in English but they cannot. They feel in any kind of interview, 
debate competition in Kolkata, the persons who can speak fluently in English 
always get added advantage. As a reason for supporting this statement one 
informant said 
‘because most of the people are Hindi speaking and the extent to which 
English language has been flourished, it is assumed if English is not known... 
knowing English has become a status symbol and those who don’t know 
English are almost ignorant.’ (PEM student, informant no. 6, female, 
age-34) 
Some informants even believe that this is the reason for which Bengali native 
speakers have become reluctant to use their mother tongue. Four parents of 
English medium also identified that because of this inferiority complex Bengali 
native speakers often start to use Hindi while initiating a conversation with 
a Hindi speaking person. One important point to notice is that those informants 
who have supported this statement, invariably mentioned that other fellow 
Bengali speakers feel it but they themselves never feel it. Perhaps the reason 
is that whether they feel the same or not, they believe that one should not feel 
the same. Those informants who do not support this statement have not clearly 
mentioned any reason. They have either mentioned that they themselves do 
not feel it or have not seen any of the community members to feel the same. 
Results of these three statements show that informants hold a positive attitude 
towards fellow Bengali speakers. It is also noticed that compared to PEMs, PBMs 
have more positive attitude towards fellow Bengali speakers. Whereas PEM are 
more sceptical about achieving social prestige knowing Bengali as the only 
language and they are more of the opinion that Bengalees suffer from inferiority 
complex. Therefore results reflect that the choice of the medium of instruction 
for children is correlated with language attitude of parents 


B) Attitude towards English speaking fellow Bengali Native Speakers 
1. A person who can speak fluent English is generally an educated person 
. 2. A person who can speak fluent English is generally a smart person 
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Chart 8.B.2: A person who can speak fluent English is generally an educated 
person 
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Chart no. 8.B.2- A person who can speak fluent English is generally a smart 
person 


Compared to PEMs, large percentage of PBMs has agreed with the first 
statement. According to the agreeing informants, a person can be called 
‘educated’ if s/he has the knowledge of English. One informant says 


‘then s/he must be educated because s/he could reach up to that position, 
s/he can be called educated’. (PBM, informant no. 14, Male, age-43) 


The second statement is agreed by larger number of informants. Here also 
we can see that more number of PBMs are agreeing with the statement. It is 
also added by the disagreeing informants that most of the native speakers’ 
attitude goes with the statement, though they themselves do not agree with it. 
It seems the concept ‘smartness’ is closely related to English language. One 
informant opines ` 
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‘yes. smart can be called, or otherwise those who can speak much in English, 
they are generally called smart’. (Parent of Bengali medium student, informant 
no. 6, age-32) 
Larger percentage of PBMs has agreed with these two statements. It shows 
contradictory to the assumption they have higher admiration for those fellow 
Bengali native speakers who have the ability to speak in fluent English. One 
possible reason might be that their own limited ability in the language may 
have prompted them to agree with the statement. 


C) Attitude towards fellow Citizens whose Mother Tongue is not Bengali 
1. The non Bengalees of Kolkata city shou]ld learn to speak in Bengali 
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Chart no. 8.C.1. - The non Bengalees of Kolkata city should learn to speak 
in Bengali 

The statement “The non Bengalis of Kolkata city should learn to speak in 
Bengali.” was meant to find out whether Bengali speakers feel their mother 
tongue is useful to everyone residing in this city or not. By the term ‘non- 
Bengalee’, I have included the fellow citizens whose mother tongue is not 
Bengali. As the result shows 15% parents of student of Bengali medium strongly 
agree, 60% agree with the statement and 30% parents of student of English 
medium strongly agree, 45% agree with the statement. For this statement there 
is not much difference in the opinion of the parents of both medium schools. 
As a reason of supporting this statement they said that non-bengali speakers 
should learn Bengali as they themselves have to speak in local language when 
they visit different places in India. 

According to one informant : 


‘Obviously..whenever I am visiting different places, I try to learn and use 
that language or at least I am trying. So that they should learn the language 
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of this place. In my opinion they should learn it’ (PBM, informant no. 9, 

female, age-35) 
Mentioned reason shows that though Bengali native speakers want fellow non 
Bengali city dwellers to learn Bengali, they do not think Bengali is essential 
to carry on basic communication in Kolkata. This claim is supported by the 
observation of Ghosh (2005) in her paper “The answers to the attitude ‘and 
opinion related questions demonstrate that though Bengali is still useful in 
Kolkata, it is easily avoidable and a good knowledge of either Hindi or English 
can make Bengali redundant.” 


D) Attitude of the Informants towards their Mother Tongue 
l. It is good to speak in English at home. 


2. One should be able to do all kind of official works in Bengali in West 
Bengal 
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Chart no. 8.D.1.- It is good to speak in English at home. 
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Chart no.8. D.2 -One should be able to do all kind of official works in Bengali 
in West Bengal. 
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First statement was meant to know the attitude of informants regarding the 
integrative purpose of using English. Larger number of informants of two 
sections supports this statement though the percentage of PEMs is higher. The 
informants who agree with the statement think that if there is a child in family, 
it will be better to use English within family specially with the child. It will 
increase their ability to understand and to speak fluently in English. PEMs 
moreover think with this increased ability their children will be successfully 
able to grasp the instructions given in school and will be in advantageous 
position. According to one informant 


‘Always I try to speak in English. At present sometimes Bengali comes 
within my speech. But I try to speak in English so that my child never faces 
any problem. I have seen that their school very much pressurizes the 
guardians to make the child speak in English’. (PEM student, informant 
no. 1, female, age-39) 
They even mentioned that school authorities often urge the parents to use 
English at home. Those who do not agree with the statement think that only 
Bengali should be spoken in a Bengali family. If the children learn to speak only 
in English they will not be able to converse with elder members of the family 
i.e. grandparents, which is not acceptable. 


Second statement was to know whether the usage of Bengali in all official 
sector is acceptable to the informants or not. Almost all the informants agree 
with the statement. Supporting of this statement by large number of informants 
reflects that the native speakers think that their language is able to function 
in all the important sectors of life. One important factor to note that most of 
the informants also added that if Bengali is introduced in all the official sectors 
sit will be helpful to the persons who have minimum ability in English or 
those who do not know English. It points out that in current scenario it is 
problematic to do the minimum official works for those persons who have 
limited or no knowledge in English. 

. Moreover though most of the informants think that Bengali is able to perform 
all the official works, they are equally agreeing that it will be good if English can 
be used for communication at home. This contradictory attitude reflects that 
though parents have high admiration for Bengali as a language, at individual 
level to ensure their children’s good future prospect they will encourage their 
children to practise using English at home domain. 

E) Attitude towards ability of Bengali language as a medium of expression. 

1. It is better to mix up few English words while speaking in Bengali. 
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2. Some things cannot be said in Bengali. 


3. Some things cannot be said in English. 
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Chart no-8.E.1. It is better to mix up few English words while speaking in 
Bengali. : 
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Chart no. 8.E.2- Some things cannot be said in Bengali. 
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Chart no. 8.E.3-Some things cannot be said in English. 
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The first statement was to find out whether informants think that using of 
English words, sentences while speaking in Bengali will give extra impetus 
to what they are saying and help them to get a better response from the hearer. 
Interestingly compared to PEMs, more number of PBMs has supported the 
statement. A possible reason of this result can be that in the situation where 
it is required to speak in English, PEMs can code switch. Whereas PBMs 
because of their limited speaking ability in English, prefer to mix English words 
while speaking in Bengali. The PBMs who supported this statement think that 
if English words can be used while speaking in Bengali it will help the speakers 
to learn English words, moreover this behaviour will help them to come out 
of the shakiness of using English. According to one informant 


“Yes, then they can learn little bit English...It’s good, because those who do 

not at all know English or know, can write or read but cannot speak, if they 

can use English, their shakiness or fear of using English will be vanished 

. gradually.’ (PBM, informant no. 10, female, age-30) 

Those who do not support this statement say that neither it is good nor it will 
be beneficial if they use English while speaking in Bengali. As more number 
of PEMs disagreed with the statement, it can be said that they would like 
to maintain linguistic purity. Moreover most of the informants whether they 
agree or disagree with the statement, spontaneously added that they do not 
use English consciously, rather it comes naturally within their Bengali speech. 
Interestingly four PEMs even refused to respond to this statement as that they 
themselves use many English words while speaking in Bengali. According to 
one informant 


‘While speaking I use many English word/sentence. So that it will not be right 
for me to comment on this statement.’ (PEM, informant no. 2, female, age 35) 


Code mixing at the word level is very much frequent in the entire data of this 
survey. There can be various reasons for code mixing. Following Kachru (1983: 
200) it can be said that code mixing with English is a marker of modernization, 
socioeconomic position, and membership in an elite group. It needs further 
study to substantiate this claim. 


As it was expected larger number of PEMs supports the second statement 
that there are some subjects, some thoughts which cannot be expressed in 
Bengali. According to them, science subjects like computer science, medical 
science, bioscience, statistics and legal matters, accounts etc. cannot be 
discussed in Bengali. Even if the terms are translated into Bengali, users 
will not be able to understand those terms. So that it will be better to discuss 
those subjects in English. On the other hand those who disagree with the 
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statement think that scientific matters and other related subjects can be 
discussed in Bengali and only certain terms need to be used in English. 
Altogether Jarger number of informants disagreeing with the statement shows 
that Bengalees do not think their mother tongue is incapable of discussing 
serious subjects. 


Unexpectedly larger number of PEMs support the third statement. Agreeing 
informants think that cmotional feelings cannot be delivered in English. It is 
better to use Bengali while expressing any feelings. However one important 
fact to notice is that 5 PEMs and 6 PBMs refuse to give opinion for the 
statement. As a reason some of the informants say that their knowledge of 
English is poor and they cannot speak in English fluently. So that they do 
not have any opinion for this statement. 


Altogether these group of statements show good amount of difference of 
attitude among PBMs and PEMs. 
F) Attitude of the Bengali native speakers regarding Bengali as a medium 
of instruction 


I. Students from English medium background always remain in advantageous 
position. 

2. English should replace Bengali as a medium of instruction in all the 
primary schools of the state. 


3. Students can learn easily if the medium of instruction is Mother tongue 
(Bengali). 
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Chart no. 8. F.1. -Students from English medium background always remain 
in advantageous position. 
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Chart no. 8.F.2-. English should replace Bengali as a medium of instruction 
in all the primary schools of the state. 
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Chart no. 8. F.3 - Students can learn easily if the medium of instruction is 
Mother tongue (Bengali). 


For the first statement, in comparison to the PBMs, larger number of PEMs 
supports the statement. PEMs were expected to support this statement. It is 
because of this reason they have admitted their children in English medium 
schools. But the striking fact is that large number of PBMs also agrees with the 
statement. They have specified that those who are from English medium 
background get better job opportunity, opportunity of higher studies in India or 
in abroad, get preference in any interview, can more easily mix up with people 
beacuse of their speking ability in English. This result reflects that PBMs probably 
admitted their children to Bengali medium not thinking of any advantage but 
because of some other practical problems i.e. financial problem, their own limited 
ability in English. Supportive comments of this result can be found in the previous 
section containing the perceived advantages and disadvantages of Bengali and 
English medium school by PBMs and PEMs respectively. 
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Result of the second statement shows that larger number of PEMs agrees with 
the statement. According to those who support this statement think that if all 
the primary schools of West Bengal are converted into English medium, all the 
students who are not getting the opportunity to study in English medium because 
of economic problem will be benefited. Altogether larger percentage of both the 
groups disagrees with the statement. According to them if this kind of decision 
is taken, it would be problematic for the students and their parents, because of 
mainly three reasons i.e. first, in the state-run schools many first generation 
` learners are admitted, it would be troublesome for the students as medium of 
instruction is different from their mother tongue and they will not even get any 
guidance from home. Secondly private tuitions for English medium is very much 
expensive, so that the possibility of overcoming the problems with the help from 
private tutors will not be there. Thirdly if Bengali medium schools are wiped out, 
students will not learn Bengali. However the last reason was felt by mostly the 
parents of Bengali medium. According to one parent 


‘no no...I will not support this. Then we will start to lose Bengali, it will be 
seen that children have started to speak in English. Day by day Bengali 
will only turn into a symbol and it will have only symbolic usage.’ (PBM, 
informant no. 14, male, age-43) 


If results of these above two statements are compared it can be noticed that 
though 60% PBMs and 75% PEMs agree with the first statement ‘Students 
from English medium background always remain in advantageous position’, 
only 20% PEMs and 40% PEMs have agreed with the second statement 
‘English should replace Bengali as a medium of instruction in all the primary 
schools of the state’, From this contradictory result it can be assumed that 
though lesser percentage of informants agreed with the second statement, 
actually they are not disapproving the statement. The three before mentioned 
reasons have influenced them. 


In case of the final statement of the set we can see that there is huge difference 
in the opinion of the two groups. Compared to PEMs large number of PBMs 
agrees with the statement. According to the informants who support the 
statement, if initially lessons are given in mother tongue children can grasp 
knowledge more easily. Even the PEMs who support this statement say that they 
sometimes usz Bengali while teaching their children as they think it will help 
them to understand the subject matter properly. Those informants who do not 
support this statement think that English is a foreign language and to master in 
that language it is required to start understanding the language from early age. 
So that from early childhood lessons should be given in English. Number of the 
informants neither agreeing nor disagreeing with the statement is also not 
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marginal. According to them, medium of instruction will not be any important 
factor for understanding lessons. One informant interestingly says that it 
depends on the socio-economic condition of the family of the child. In her words 
‘it depends on social status. In those families where English is used, TV 
programmes are seen in English, any family member is speaking in English, 
the children will not face any problem. But for the children of the families 
whose socioeconomic condition is lower, English has not yet entered in their 
life, Bengali will be a better option.’ (PEM, informant no. 3, female, age-34) 
As a medium of instruction Bengali is not much preferred by the informants. 
Though these group of statements show remarkable difference of opinions 
among the two groups PBM and PEM. 
G) Attitude towards presence of Bengali as a subject in Academic Sector. 
1. It is not useful to lcarn Bengali in academic sector (school, college). 


2. In schools Hindi should be taught instead of teaching Bengali. 
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Chart no.8.G.1.- It is not useful to learn Bengali in academic sector (school, 
college) 
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Chart no. 8.G.2.- In schools Hindi should be taught instead of teaching Bengali. 
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First statement is disagreed by large number of informants of both the 
groups. According to the informants, as a Bengalee it will be a matter of shame 
if they do not know Bengali language properly. They think Bengali as a subject 
should be taught in schools otherwise children may learn to speak in this 
language but will fail to know the grammatical intricacies of the language. 
Moreover they think it will be useful to learn Bengali to live in West 
Bengal. 


Second statement of this set is vehemently opposed by almost all of the 
informants. According to the informants, Hindi can be taught as a subject but 
the subject Bengali should not be replaced by Hindi. They think Hindi will 
not be of that much of importance to replace Bengali with it. Moreover 
Bengalees should learn their mother tongue. 


Analysing these two statements it seems Bengali native speakers have 
positive attitude towards their mother tongue and they want Bengali to hold 
an important position in academic sector. Though they have differences of 
opinions regarding the choice of medium of instruction for their children, they 
hold an emotional attachment towards the language. Though Hindi is one of 
the official languages of the country and moreover a pan Indian medium of 
general communication, it is not yet perceived as a language of more importance 
than that of Bengali. 


H) Attitude towards maintenance of Bengali in Kolkata. 


l. Bengali as a language has no future. 
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Chart no. 8. H.1. Bengali as a language has no future. 


The statement is a vital one to judge the attitude of the informants towards 
Bengali language. Though the percentage of PBMs is higher, in general most 
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of the informants inform that they disagree with the statement. They think 
that with such a huge number of speakers, Bengali cannot be wiped out. As 
long Bengalees will be there, Bengali will be continued to be used. When 
further it was asked in which sectors Bengali will continue to be used all most 
all of them confirmed that in future Bengali will be used, primarily for oral 
communication, in cultural sector for composing prose, poetry, song, etc., in 
academic sector as a subject to be studied in school, college, university and 
it can be used in government sector if proper policies are taken by the future 
government. Otherwise they think Bengali will have lesser presence in all the 
vital sectors of life as employment sector, academic sector etc. Only 4 PEMs 
agree with the statement and they think that in the context of present situation, 
they cannot be much hopeful regarding the condition’ of Bengali in future. One 
` informant pointed out 


‘if some progressive action is taken in literature and cultural sector, it 
(Bengali) will definitely remain but if you ask from the view point of 
application, then there is no future.’ (PEM, informant no. 1, female, age 39) 


One interesting point to note that during the in depth interview when informants 
were asked about the future of Bengali as a language, most of the informants 
opine in favour of the argument. I would like to share few comments 


Interviewer: ‘In which sectors Bengali will be used in future?’ 
Informant : ‘Only verbal usage will remain...If I look at future...as in West 
Bengal for most of the sectors, English is used..So that other than oral usage, 
people have no scope to use Bengali for any other purpose’ (PEM, informant 
no. 6, female, age-34 ) 

Another informant answers 


Those who are studying college these days..they prefer English while 
chatting with friends..Where even it is not much necessary...as if Bengali 
is of little importance. (PEM, informant no. 5, female, age-30) 
A possible reason of the difference of opinion during the in depth interview and 
attitude measurement may be that the informants partly agree with the statement 
as functional domain of Bengali will be restricted in coming years but they 
do not think that Bengali will be wiped out. 


9. Conclusive Remarks ; 


This study is focused mainly on a limited section of population. So that it will 
be improper to claim any far reaching conclusion based on this result. However 
analysing the empirical data, we can get to see few interesting points. First this 
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paper establishes that parent’s choice of the medium of instruction for children 
can be correlated with their own linguistic ability, sector of employment and 
economic condition, Secondly it shows that for daily life activities compared 
to PBMs, PEMs’ oral usage of Hindi and English is higher. Moreover the result 
reveals that amount of usage of Hindi, English by the parents is one of the 
deciding factors regarding their choice of the medium for children’s education, 
thirdly English is the language which is unavoidable by the native speakers of 
Bengali for any official work in bank, post office etc. and therefore English is 
the most used language for written communication, fourthly absence of written 
form of Bengali in most of the important and useful sectors of life i.e. higher 
education, banking sector, post office, makes the scope of the language very 
much restricted, fifthly English medium is chosen by the parents primarily for 
ensuring better speaking ability in English. Moreover PBMs are mostly worried 
regarding their children’s speaking ability in English. These facts on the 
other hand show that even for oral communication, knowledge of English is felt 
as essential sixthly though all the informants have positive attitude regarding 
fellow Bengali native speakers, PEMs are quite sceptical about the social status 
of the Bengali speakers and in more number believe that Bengalees suffer from 
inferiority complex, seventhly though informants have positive attitude towards 
functional ability in Bengali, scarcity of scope of using Bengali in important 
sectors of life have prompted the informants specially the PEMs to even prefer 
English for using in home domain, eighthly results even show that parents of 
both the groups have a high admiration for the fellow citizens, who have good 
speaking ablity in English. It reflects that knowledge of English helps to achieve 
social prestige, ninthly Bengali as a medium of instruction is not found 
advantageous by any of the groups, tenthly Bengali still holds an important 
position in academic sector and though PEMs do not prefer Bengali as a medium 
of instruction, they still want to have Bengali as a subject eleventhly general 
analysis of attitude statements show the difference of opinion among these two 
groups and this fact supports the hypothesis that choice of the medium of 
instruction of their children is influenced by the language attitude of the parents. 
It seems compared to PEMs, PBMs hold more positive attitude towards Bengali 
native speakers, Bengali as a language and presence of Bengali in academic 
sector. Thus the paper presents a comparative study of the language use and 
attitude of PBMs and PEMs. This paper also presents a glimpse of language 
‘use and language attitude of Bengali native speakers in general. However more 
detail and intricate study with larger population is required to get a deeper 
understanding of this topic. 
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Complex Predicates with /k*ol-/ in Bangla 
Nivedita Mitra* 


Abstract: Like all South Asian languages, Bangla also exhibits a number of 
complex predicates with different verbs in combination with a number of nouns. 
As native speakers of Bangla, we use such expressions in our daily life. Though 
complex predicates involve combinations of Noun + Verb and Verb + Verb, here 
we will deal with only combinations of nouns with an operator verb. In this 
discussion we will elucidate on Bangla complex predicates, with /k"ol-/ ‘open’ 
which collocates with many nouns to form such expressions and exhibit different 
shades of meaning. 


1. Introduction 


According to Butt (2005) a complex predicate is “A complex (polyclausal) 
argument structure that corresponds to a mono-clausal functional structure (a 
single subject; a single primary event predication)”. In other word a complex 
predicate is a multi-word expression consisting of a semantically empty verb 
which expresses the grammatical meanings of a sentence, and a noun which 
carries the main lexical meaning of the entire phrase. Butt also notes that 
complex predicates in South Asian languages are used to form new verbal 
predications given a few basic building blocks, viz. (a) Syntactic Complex 
predicates, (b) Morphological complex predicates, (c) Light verbs and (d) 
Semantics. ! 


Among the studies of complex predicates in South Asian languages some of 
the most extensive studies are those involving the operator verb Eat, described 
in those publications as Eat-expressions, in various South Asian languages such 
as in Hindi-Urdu, Marathi (Hook, Pardeshi 2009a, b), (Hook 2011), Bangla 
(Mitra 2012) etc. 


In our everyday speech, we use a lot of complex predicates with /k"ol-/ ‘open’ 
as the operator verb in Bangla. When the verb is combined with certain nouns 
it develops such expressions that could either express the original meaning of 
/k4ol-/ ‘open’ or some meaning associated with the combined nouns or even 
completely different meanings as we find in set expressions or idiomatic 
expressions. Koul makes the morpho-syntactic point that (2012) “In the N+ Y 
complex predicate phrases, the light verb or an operator takes all the number, 
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gender and tense markers while agreeing with the subject and or object in 
different types of constructions.” In this paper we will deal with about 40 
examples of complex predicates featuring the light verb /k"ol-/ and analyze them 
to find out their semantic extensions and metaphorical meanings. 
2. Usage 
/k*ol-/ ‘open’ expressions have a high frequency in our everyday speech. 
Complex predicates with /křol-/ ‘open’ are formed by joining contained 
nouns before the verb which functions as the operator. In our language we 
find three different shades of meanings of these /k*ol-/ ‘open’ expressions—a) 
Fundamental stem meaning, b) Non-fundamental stem meaning and c) 
Idiomatic expressions. 
a) Fundamental Stem Meaning 
In Bangla we find the following examples— 
1. [mukb křule khaw} 
Mouth open-VNF eat re 
‘Open your mouth and take food.’ 
2. [k®ata-Ta k’olo] 
Notebook-Cl open-V2Prs 
‘Open the notebook.’ 
3. [kObe dokan kulbe?] 
QP shop open-V2Fut 
‘When will you open the shop?’ 
4. [YikiT kaunTar kOk"on  khulbe] 


Ticket counter when open-V3Fut 
‘When the ticket counter will be open?’ 
5. [ebar kOl k*ule daW] 


This time tap open-VNF give-2Prs 
‘Now open the tap.’ 
b) Non-fundamental Meaning: 
Here we have the following examples— 
6. [Onek kOST-er pOr Se muk’ kPuleche] 
A lot of | sorrow-Gen after she mouth open-V3PrsPerf 
‘After a long fight she was compelled to retort/ protest.’ 
7. [SeS obdři tahole muk? křulle?] 
End till then mouth open-V 2Pst 
‘In the end you had break your silence.’ 
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17. 


18. 


19. 
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[ey SOmoSSar jOT  k®ulte kew _parbe na] 
This problem-Gen tangle open-VNF anyone will be able not 
‘It is not possible for anyone to solve the problem.’ 

fey rOhoSS-er giMT křulte ceSTa koro na] 
This mystery-Gen knot open-VNF effort make-V2.Fut.Imp not 
‘It is impossible to unravel this mystery.’ 


[ebar tomar křata khulbe] 

This time you-Gen account open-V3Fut 

‘This time fortune will smile on you.’ 

[Etokk"on pOr amar matta  křullo] 
Such a long time after I-Gen head open-V 1Prs 
‘After some time I could understand everything,’ 

[tomar buddbj kObe k®ulbe?] 

You-Gen intelligence when open-V2Fut 

‘When will you understand?’ 

[mon  khule kOtha bolte Seko] 


Mind open-VNF speech speak-VNF learn 
‘Speak out without any hesitation.’ 


[Se | SObSomOY pran khule haSe] 
She always life open-VNF smile-3Prs 
‘She always laughs freely.’ 
[tomar baMd'on khuleche kintu tumi 
you-Gen knot open-V3PrsPerf but you 

břulte paro ni] 


forget-VNF can.V2For not 
“You are not aware that your shackles are broken.’ 


[tumi ki EkaunT křulecho?] 

You QP account open-V2PrsPerf 
‘Have you created an account?’ 

[purono poSak kule notunTa pOro] 
Old dress open-VNF new-C] wear 
‘Put on the new dress and leave the old one.’? 

[hat khule dan korun] 


Hand open-VNF contribute do-3Prs 
‘Please donate generously.’ 

[tOk"on theke pej křulche na] 
Then from page open-3PrsProg not 
‘The page/link is not opening from a long time.’ 
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[ey jOT kulte křulte ami SOb bule 

This knot open-VNF open-VNF I everything forget-VNF 
gechi] 
go-1Pst 


‘While resolving the problem I forgot everything else.’ 
[tar paYer Sekol kolo}? 

She-Gen leg-Gen chain open-2PrsImp 

‘Now set her free.’ 

[cul khulo na] 

Hair open-V2PrsImp not 

‘Do not untie hair’ — 

[kObe dokan k'ulbe?] 


QP shop open-2Fut 
‘When will you start a shop?’ 
[ebar cok” k”olo] 

Now eye open-2PrsImp 


a) ‘Now get up.’ 

b) ‘At least now understand what is going on.’ 

[tuy tala kulte caychiS kEno?] 

You-Int lock open-VNF try-2IntPrs why 

‘Why are you trying to unlock?’ 

[mone kore pendraiv  k®ule niS] 

Mind-Loc do-VNF pendrive open-VNF _ take-2Prs 

‘Please remember to remove the pendrive.’ 

fhuD  křola gaRi Ek®on dEkha jaY na] 
Hood open-Ger car now see-Ger go-3Prs not 
‘Nowadays open-hood cars are almost extinct.’ 

[bhumikOmpe pahaR teke patoR khule poRchilo] 
Earthquake-Ins Mountain from stone open-VNF _ fall-3PstProg 
During earthquake the stones were being detached from the mountain 
and falling.’ 


[amar Samne Ek notun digOnto k*ule gElo] 
I-Gen in front of one new horizon open-VNF go-3Pst 
‘I found a new avenue.’ 


{gOla khule © gan gaW] 
Throat open-VNF song sing-2PrsImp 
‘Sing freely.’ 
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31. [Soddo papRi kola golaper cahida besi] 
Just petal open-Ger rose-Gen demand more 
‘Newly blossomed roses are in great demand.’ 

32. [ey Selay kola jamaTa tumi poro na] 
This stitch open-Ger dress-Cl you-Frm wear-2FutImp not 
‘Do not put on this unkempt dress.’ 

33. [khoMpa  khule beni  baMdo] 
bun open-VNF braid — bind-2PrsImp i 
‘Untie your hair and then make a braid.’ 7 


34. [apnader skul kObe khulbe?] 
You-HonPIGen school QP open-3Fut 
‘When will your school start?’ 

35. [monikar gaYe jamaTa beS kuleche] 


Monika body-Loc — dress-Cl nice open-3PrsPerf 
‘This dress complements Monika.’ 
36. [deWal theke iMT  k®ule kyle poRche] 


Wall from brick open-VNF  open-VNF fall-3PrsProg 
‘Bricks are falling off the wall. 


37.  [ebare hat kule křelo] 
This time hand open-VNF play-2PrsImp 
‘This time play carefree.’ 

38. [tar Ekon kaca khola Obosta] 
He-Gen now loin cloth open-Ger situation 
‘Now he is in a great trouble.’ 

39.  [Etodine tar mukřoS k”uleche] 
Such a long time-Loc she-Gen mask open-3PrsPerf 


‘At last she is showing her true colours.’ 
c) Idiomatic Expressions 


‘Though in Bangla we find a single example of idiomatic expression with / 
křol-/ ‘open’ but it is used very frequently in our daily life. It expresses the 
meaning of ‘be aware of something’, for example, 


40. [SOrboda cok” kan k®ola rekhe cOla ucit] 
Always eye ear open-Ger keep-VNF move-Ger should 
‘Be aware always.’ 


3. Findings 
These more or less similar shades of meaning discussed in the earlier section 
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(2) are also found in case of complex predicates with other operator verb such 
as /k'a-/ ‘eat’ in Bangla. The complex predicates with /k"a-/ ‘eat’ share some 
semantic relations (Mitra 2012). By analysing the /k®ol-/ ‘open’ expressions we 
find that the operator verb /křol-/ ‘open’ in combination with nouns or 
degenerated nouns also exhibits some semantic relations such as, 


-a. Higher level Co-hyponymy: When two words show almost similar abstract 
meaning they show the semantic relation named co-hyponymy. Such relation 
is found in these complex predicates as in (11) and (12) the words /mata/ 
and /budd'i/ respectively shares higher level co-hyponymy in Bangla. When 
in Bangla /mat'a/ is combined with /k"ol-/ ‘open’ we have meaning of 
‘understanding something’ which is similar to /budd*i k”ola/ ‘to understand’. 


b. Ambiguity: Ambiguity is found in a number of complex predicates with 
/k®ol-/ ‘open’ in Bangla. This ambiguity is seen even in complex predicates 
with fundamental meaning as well as non-fundamental meaning. For example, 
/dokan k*ola/ in (3) and (23) have ambiguous meaning. Though the first one 
shows the fundamental meaning the second one shows non-fundamental 
meaning. The complex predicate /cok" k*ola/ in Bangla is also ambiguous. 
Only different contexts can disambiguate them. 


c. Reduplication: Sometimes we find reduplicative use of /k"ol-/ ‘open’ in some 
cases of Bangla as in (20) and (36). 


d. Living process: In Bangla a number of complex predicates are found in 
combination with borrowed words and this is increasing day by day as word 
borrowing itself is a living process. We find such examples in (4), (17), (20), 
(27), (28) and (35) where borrowed words /kaunTar/ ‘counter’, /EkaunT/ 
‘account’, /pej/ ‘page’, /pendraiv/ ‘pendrive’, /huD/ ‘hood’ and /skul/ ‘school’ 
respectively are attached with /k*ol-/ ‘open’ to create such complex 
predicates. 


4. Conclusion 

The data and comments provided above suggest that certain collocational 
restrictions apply when nouns combine with the light verb /kYol-/ ‘open’ and 
form what we may call ‘Open-expressions’ along the lines of the Hook-Pardeshi 
terminology. We have also seen that loanwords can participate in the 
constructions; this indicates that a productive process is involved. Once a wider 
range of complex predicates analogous to these come to be studied, we may 
hope to advance our understanding of their cross-linguistic properties. 
Note: 


Transcription is done by following Punyaslok Ray et al. (1966): E & O are 
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low back vowels (front and back respectively). T D R are retroflex which are 
voiceless, voiced and tap respectively, N is a velar-nasal, S is a palato-alveolar. 
Y, W, y and w are four semivowels. To indicate nasalization of the vowel or 
diphthong M is used after that particular vowel and diphthong. It is used for 
convenience of printing. 


Endnotes 
1 The complex predicates also have other subtupes, including the ‘compound verb’ 
(V+V) constructions. In this paper we are concerned with only the N+V subtype. 


2 It strikes a native speaker as not an extension of the meaning of /kPol-/. But 
even in the sister language Hindi, taking one’s clothes off is termed/utraanaa/ 
rather than /křolnaa/. Surely this shade of meaning needs to be specified 
separately. 


3 According to a native speaker’s judgement, this example too is a douftful case. 
Investigation into other language may throw some light. 
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Abbreviations : 


1.....1st person 2......2nd person 3......3rd person 
Cl......Classifier Fut......Future Frim......Formal 
Gen......Genitive marker Ger......Gerund Hon......Honorific 


Imp......Lmperative aspect Ins......Instrumental marker Int......Intimate 
Loc......Locative marker Perf......Perfective aspect Pl......Plural 
Prog......Progressive aspect  Prs......Present tense Pst......Past tense 
QP......Question particle V...... Verb 

VNE......Non-finite Verb 
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Dr. Paresh Chandra Majumdar 
[1933-2013] 


Dr. Paresh Chandra Majumdar, a renowned linguist, was born in Kolkata (then 
Calcutta) on 28th December 1933. His parents were Manmatha Nath Majumdar 
and Nandarani Majumdar. Dr. Majumdar had an excellent academic career. He 
passed the Matriculation in 1948 from South Suburban School (main) and 
Intermediate in Science from Saint Xavier’s College in 1950. After that he 
changed his stream from Science to Humanities and passed B.A. examination 
with Honours in Bengali from the University of Calcutta in 1954. Dr. Majumdar 
took his Post Graduate degrees in two different subjects, first in Bengali 
language and literature in 1957 and then in Comparative Philology in 1960 
from the same University. He was awarded a Gold medal for his brilliant result 
in Comparative Philology where he stood first in first class. By this time he 
had also passed the “Adya Pariksha” (first level) from Bangiya Samskrita Siksha 
Parisad in 1953 and secured a certificate course..in German language from 
Government Sanskrit College (1962). Dr Majumdar was awarded D.Litt from 
the University of Calcutta (1980) for his already published and well acclaimed 
“book ‘A Historical Phonology of Oriya’ (1970). Dr. Majumdar had a long and 
illustrious teaching career. He was appointed as a Lecturer in Linguistics in 
Govt Sanskrit College and then came back to his alma mater as a Lecturer 
and later on became Reader in the department of Bengali Language and 
Literature and continued till his retirement. While teaching Linguistics in 
Sanskrit College he got the Fulbright Scholarship, USA (1965) but unfortunately 
because of his family commitment he could not avail the opportunity. 


Dr. Majumdar was a well-known and erudite scholar with par excellence who 
always maintained a very low profile throughout his life. In a personal 
. communication with his son Dr. Abhijit Majumdar I have come to know that 
even during hot summer days he used to switch off the fan at the time of intense 
study because the sound of fan could hamper his concentration. This very small 
and apparently insignificant disposition proves that how much passion, love and 
sincerity he had towards academics. Dr. Majumdar started his academic and 
research career in Comparative-Historical School probably following the footstep 
of Dr. S.K. Chatterji and Sukumar Sen. Their guidance also to some extent helped 
Dr. Majumdar to shape his academic career in this field. Dr. Majumdar had 
-ontributed eleven books and around seventy articles both in English and Bengali 
mainly on Comparative Historical Linguistics and also on the other fields of 
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Linguistics like Stylistics, Literary criticism, Language Planning and Educational 
Linguistics. Among his books, the most significant and important are ‘Samskriti 
O Prakrit Bhashar Kramavikas’ (1971), ‘Banla Bhasha Parikrama’ (in two 
volumes 1977, 1980), ‘Adhunik Bharatiya Bhasha Prasange’ (1987), ‘Bhasha O 
Samskriti’, ‘Banla Sahityapath: Sailigata Anudhaban’ (co-author, 2010), ‘The 
Eastern Aryan Languages : New Perspective’ (2004), ‘Studies in the Eastern 
Aryan Languages’ etc. He was also the co-editor of ‘Nava Caryapada’ which 
was published from the University of Calcutta. The grammatical analysis of these 
newly discovered Carya songs was really a pioneering work of Dr. Majumdar. 
He was awarded the Rabindra Purashkar (1972) for his book ‘Samskriti O Prakrit 
Bhashar Kramavikas’. Dr. Majumdar also attended many national and 
international level seminars and conferences. He was invited by the Tripura 
University as a visiting faculty. 

Dr. Majumdar had written on diverse academic fields. All his writings are 
well-contemplated and research oriented. In the foreword of ‘Samskrita O Prakrit 
Bhashar Kramavikas’ Prof. S.K. Chatterji highly appreciated the work by 
identifying it as ‘an outstanding book in Bengali on Scientific Linguistics.’ He 
also congratulated the author particularly for using the Roman Script and 
developing new technical terms (paribhasha) in Bengali. 

Dr. Majumdar also developed keen interest in various languages. Beside 
Sanskrit and Oriya he also learnt German and French with utmost sincerity and 
care. His love and affection towards German languages continued throughout his 
life. He had also translated a number of German short stories in Bengali which 
were published in different Bengali magazines. Beside languages and linguistics 
he also developed keen interest in Sitar playing which he continued throughout 
his life. He started writing his auto-biography which unfortunately he could not 
finish. 

Twenty-six days prior to his 80th birthday Dr Majumdar breathed his last on 
2nd December 2013 leaving his only son, daughter-in-law and grandson. 


Sunandan Kumar Sen 
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